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Vous étes les Bienvenus a 


Québec 


LA PROVINCE FRANCAISE DU CANADA 


Welcome, indeed, Mesdames et Mes- 
sieurs! We, of La Province de Québec, 
look forward with genuine pleasure to 
greeting you as our guests. We are 
sure you will enjoy the relaxation, the 
gracious living of our lovely and his- 
toric old province. For, amid the up- 
heavals of modern times, we have Leen 


able to retain the tempo, the true 
atmosphere of Old France in America. 
Here, we have cities and towns as up- 
to-the-minute as today’s newspaper. 
But we have others whose venerable 
spires, peaked roofs and quaint streets 
and places look back to the days of the 
Kings of France and the Court of 
Versailles; to fearless voyageurs and 
heroic missionaries who carried civil- 
ization and the fleur-de-lis to the far- 


For information on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in La Province 
de Quebec; for road 
maps, booklets and 
any other information 
you may require 
write to Provincial 
Publicity Bureau 
Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec City, Canada; 
ww 48 Rockerfeller 
Plaza, New York City 
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flung corners of all North America. 
Our shrines and battlefields, our sea 
and lake bathed mountains, our forests 
and streams, our glens and fjords, our 


very way of life, all beckon to you, to 
everyone who passes our picturesque 
portals to enjoy a French-Canadian 
vacation. 


In town and country alike, enjoy the 
comfort which is yours at our larger 
hotels, our smaller hostelries and our 
pensions, all so typically French. 


LA PROVINCE DE 





Vient de paraitre .. 


LOUIS FRECHETTE 


Prosateur 


Une réestimation de son ceuvre 
par 


George A. Klinck 
Docteur de ]’Université Laval 


La prose de Fréchette a plus d’entrain, plus de verve que son cuvre 
poétique. On y reconnait le vrai Fréchette, débarrassé de ses idées 
grandioses, des clichés et des formules, de l’école romantique. C’est 
oe prose qu’il révéle sa bonhomie de méme que le cceur de son 
peuple. 


Hatez-vous de procurer ce livre important 


pour vos lectures du soir pour votre bibliothéque scolaire 
comme cadeau de Noél. 


Prix $2.00 


LE QUOTIDIEN LIMITEE 
45, ave Bégin, LEVIS, P.Q. 
ou 194 Dawlish Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


NOW READY. . . 


A Survey of French Literature 
by 
MORRIS BISHOP 


(in two volumes) 
Volume I (432 pages): Middle Ages through the 18th Century. 
Volume II (448 pages): Early 19th Century to 1950. 
Some Interesting Points .. . 


® College level, suitable for High School libraries. 
@ Readable and informative introductions. 
© Ample representation of significant authors. 


List Price $4.75 ($9.50 set) 


W. J. Gage and Company limited 


82 SPADINA AVENUE TORONTO 2-B, ONTARIO 








Teaching a Modern Language 


by Vernon Mallinson 


A Practical Book for Practising Teachers 
A most comprehensive and enlightening account of modern language 
teaching, its principles and techniques. 


Even the most experienced teacher will find here fresh stimulus and 
valuable suggestions, while newcomers will find it an essential guide 
to the subject. 


The author has wide experience in teacher training and, as a com- 
parative educationist, has studied at first hand methods in use in the 
principal countries of Europe. 

$1.45 


British Book Service (Canada) ltd. 


1068 Broadview Ave., Toronto, Ont. 











A FRENCH REFERENCE GRAMMAR 


By H. Ferrar. With Exercises by Margaret Longmuir. $1.75 


This is a review text — a compendium of grammatical information 
that is elucidated clearly and that can be referred to quickly by pupil 
or teacher. A special feature is the comprehensive index at the front 
of the book, a valuable aid to easy reference, which lists not only the 
grammatical terms, but also the principal French and English words 
involved. This grammar is also supplied with authentic examples 
from modern French authors. Lastly, it contains a complete set of 
exercises. 


The organization of the Grammar is as follows: Introduction 
(Spelling and Pronunciation, Accents, Liaison, Elision, The Alphabet; 
Capital Letters, Punctuation, Word-Division); Conjugation of Verbs; 
Use of Tenses; Infinitives; Participles; Subjunctive; Verb Construc- 
tions; The Articles; Gender of Nouns; Feminine of Nouns and Adjec- 
tives; Plural of Nouns and Adjectives; Position and Agreement of 
Adjectives; Adverbs; Comparison; Numerals; Personal Pronouns; 
Demonstratives; Possessives; Relative Pronouns; Interrogatives; 
Indefinite Adjectives, Pronouns, etc.; Prepositions and Conjunctions; 
Questions and Answers; Negation; Alphabetical List of Verb Construc- 
tions; Some French Prepositional Uses; Some Translation Problems; 
Exercises. (352 pages) 


An ‘on approval’ examination copy is available on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
480 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO 2 
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Top - Ranking Readers 


For Grades XI and XII 
Edited by GEORGE A. KLINCK, Ph.D. 
AUTEURS FRANCAIS 


For intensive reading, Grade XII. “Dr. Klinck’s edition is well 
produced, accurate, and would undoubtedly suit the taste of our 
maturing adolescents. The book is a tribute to Canadian scholar- 
ship and pedagogy.” 

The Educational Record of Tasmania. $1.90. 


ENTRE NOUS 
For intensive reading, Grade XI. Widely used in Ontario; author- 
ized for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; now in its sixth 
printing. $1.10. 


AVENTURES 
For intensive reading, Grade XI, alternative to Entre Nous. The 
a are somewhat more difficult than those in Entre Nous. 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 





FRENCH GRAMOPHONE RECORDS! 


@ Did you know that there is a set of gramophone records 
to accompany the popular Grade 9 and 10 text, 
PARLONS FRANCAIS! Book 1? 


@ The set consists of three double-sided records: one side 
gives the separate sounds of the French language; the 
remaining five sides have reading selections from the 
early part of the book, as read by teachers and pupils 


of the Lycée Francais de Londres. $4.50 
@ PARLONS FRANCAIS! Book I is approved in Ontario 
for Grades 9 and 10. $1.80 
@ PARLONS FRANCAIS! Book 2 is approved in Ontario 
for Grades 11 and 12. $2.25 


@ Write today for on approval copies! 


LONGMANS, GREEN 


20 Cranfield Road Toronto 16 





O.M.LT.A. COUNCIL 


Honorary President: MR. HARRY C. STEELS. 
President: PROF. D. M. HAYNE. 
Vice-President: MR. ALBERT BARTLEY. 


Secretary-Treasurer: MISS CATHERINE LIDDY, 487 Duplex Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Councillors: 
PROF. R. W. TORRENS, London (1954-57). MISS WINIFRED SMEATON, Toronto 
PROF. J. H. PARKER, Toronto (1954-57). (1958-56). 


MRS. T. J. GROSART, Oshawa (1953-56). MR. IAN G. FERGUSON, Kingston (1955-58). 
MISS MYRA HAIST, Oakville (1954-57). DR. G. A. KLINCK, ex-officio, Toronto. 


A CANADIAN M.L.A. 


The formation of a Canadian Modern Language Association 
would enable our Canadian teachers of Modern Languages to discuss 
their mutual problems with a view to agreeing upon basic aims and 
objectives. An exchange of our varied opinions and experiences 
would also provide an outlet for our professional inhibitions and in- 
still in us a sense of common responsibility for the linguistic and 
cultural development of Canadian youth. Why do we teach French 
or German or Spanish? How can the language best be taught? What 
results can we hope to attain? These are universal problems which 
Canadian teachers can help to solve by a frank and open discussion. 
Regional conferences have been suggested as the first step in this 
direction. Perhaps the Canadian Education Association, which has 
representatives in every province, would be willing to sponsor the 
organization of a Canadian M.L.A. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


Last summer it was our privilege to visit the Summer Course in 
French which is held annually at Macdonald College, Ste Anne de 
Bellevue, near Montreal. Under the direction of Dr. Hawkins, this 
Summer School has established practice teaching classes consisting of 
3 groups of Elementary School pupils from in and around Montreal. 
These pupils showed a keen interest in the language and their pronun- 
ciation and inflection was much more natural than that of the average 
High School student. There are two reasons for this oral facility: 
first, the pupils had begun French at a much earlier age (Grade IV) ; 
and second, the members of the teaching staff were truly bilingual. 
Our other Canadian Summer Schools would do well to set up practice 
teaching facilities for the benefit of Canadian teachers who are will- 
ing to sacrifice vacation time to improve their qualifications. 


AN EXCELLENT REVISION 


We congratulate Dr. Jeanneret, Miss Hislop and Miss Lake on their 
excellent revision of Cours moyen I. The new book will make our 
teaching more effective in Grades XI and XII. 
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$2.50 
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GERMANY’S GREATEST DRAMATIST 
Schiller: Outdated or Ahead of His Time? 


In order to mark the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Fried- 
rich Schiller’s death in 1805, various branches of the Australian 
Goethe Society recently met in order to discuss the poet’s character 
and genius. Tributes were paid to his idealism in opposing the sordid 
materialism of his age and country and to his artistic integrity, as 
well as the inspired belief in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man which he expressed so beautifully in the Ode of Joy, pro- 
viding Beethoven with a text for his Ninth Symphony. It is, however, 
in Schiller’s dramas that he is fully revealed as one who fought daunt- 
lessly against tyranny and all that is ignoble in life and art. It was 
Thomas Carlyle’s fine Life of Schiller (1823) which gave to the world 
beyond Germany the first-fruits and earnest of his greatness. For 
Carlyle, Schiller, like Burns, was the hero as poet. Goethe’s fraternal 
tribute ended— 

“Behind him, like an empty show, remained 
The Commonplace that holds us all enchained.” 

In both West and East Germany, there was a week of commemor- 
ative ceremonies; at two of them Thomas Mann spoke. The West 
German Government struck a silver five mark Schiller coin—an un- 
usual honour for a poet. 

Does this make him an “official” classic? How dead or alive is 
he now? Can he still inspire the artist and impel the thinker? Whilst 
Schiller’s ballads do move us when they are well recited, and the 
poetic tragedies can hold an audience spellbound, it is yet not un- 
reasonable to ask whether his attitude to the universe and to man 
has become outdated or whether he was ahead of his time. 

A snobbish approach to Schiller must be avoided and we must 
penetrate to the sincerity of his idealistic humanism and measure him 
by his own inherent creativity, often improperly compared with 
Goethe’s. A critic should ask himself what demands he makes on art. 
He is likely to penetrate to essentials by having a twofold purpose 
in mind as he seeks to interpret the work of art, e.g., does the poem 
or play or novel or picture help us to understand the old world and 
to glimpse a new world? 

It was to the imagination that Schiller made his appeal. His 
idealistic, if sometimes rhetorical, interpretation of historical char- 
acter gave a strong impulse of freedom and energy to the thought and 
literature of his time. From Kant came the practical philosophy ex- 
pressed in Schiller’s prose Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man 
and in the essay On Naive and Sentiment (i.e. reflective) Poetry, 
which made the beautiful an educative force in life. Kant had freed 
speculation from the subjective bonds of time and place and made 
morality independent of the bonds of self. Schiller’s plea for the 
education of the human spirit through art avoided the danger of 
dividing the intelligent from the rest of life. 

The high tone of moral courage is heard in all of Schiller’s dramas 
from the juvenile Storm and Stress revolutionary play, The Robbers, 
(already showing his constructive instinct for the theatre) to Wilhelm 
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Tell, the hero of which is the Swiss nation. So his heroines in Maria 
Stuart and the Maid of Orleans pass through the fires of self-abasement 
to find their higher and nobler selves, atoning for sin with an heroic 
end and rising to higher things by renunciation. The characters 
appear idealized in the French Cornelian style, occupied with great, 
worthwhile central ideas. These wrestlings with destiny may not 
make for popular drama with its “cunning art to stir the blood”; but 
excellence in literature is not to be tested by the counting of heads. 
In all, it is true to say that Schiller achieved his aim during a short, 
impeccable but tragic lifetime and became a purifier in art, philosophy 
and language. He redeemed life from vulgarity and, in his dramas, 
from mere bourgeois “goody-goody” morality. 

In 1773, the tyrannical, licentious Duke of Wurtemberg demanded 
that the sons of officers be conscripted as cadets in his new military 
academy. Schiller was child of a poor army-surgeon and was destined 
for the same career. Harsh military discipline drove him to write 
The Robbers, the great revolutionary drama of German Literature, a 
direct challenge to political tyranny. It was performed at Mannheim 
in 1782 and Schiller fled from Stuttgart and suffered some years of 
struggling privation, a contrast to Goethe’s youth. 

When I saw the play staged in Sydney I was struck by its inspired 
unripeness which yet reflected both Shakespeare and Rousseau. Two 
hostile brothers are involved in a question of primogeniture; one of 
them, Franz Moor is an impossible villain of the Iago type; the other, 
Karl, is the noble robber attempting to attack the social order of the 
world and perishing thus. The despot of the old régime is opposed 
to the eighteenth-century man of feeling, eloquent in denouncing 
society (“the law has never yet produced a great man’’) as he pleads 
for a German republic. The play was one of the most marvellous 
first dramas in history. 

The Conspiracy of Fiesco in Genoa was his next important play, 
his first historical drama; ‘ts subject a revolution against the State 
of Genoa. It was followed by Kabale und Liebe (Plot and Passion), 
this time a real tragedy of common life, with the love story as the 
centre of gravity. The depiction of milieu, the conversational scenes, 
admirable characterization and convincing reflections of actuality, 
that of an intriguing petty eighteenth-century German court, make it 
one of the best love dramas in that literature, foreshadowing those 
of Grillparzer and Wagner. It found warm recognition and Schiller 
had entered upon a dramatic career of great promise. Yet his next 
play, Don Carlos (1787), shows a complete break with the preceding 
prose dramas. Spanish in theme, still reminiscent of Storm and Stress, 
it is in iambic blank verse. He abandoned his early realism under 
the strong influence of the French pseudo-classical, rhetorical, pro- 
pagandist style of Voltaire. Under the influence of Latin ideals in art, 
Schiller’s individualism turned into a calm classicism in which gal- 
licisms can be detected, as well as the new spirit of political liberalism. 
Wider moral and didactic questions now crept into his dramas, more 
cosmopolitan in spirit, a spirit reflected in his two prose histories, 
The Revolt of the Netherlands and The Thirty Years’ War. He looked 
on history rather uncritically from an optimistic teleological point of 
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view, philosophical rather than scientific, dealing with facts in a way 
that would support his theories. This point of view also explains his 
aesthetic writings. Yet he influenced John Lothrop Motley and 
taught Germans the lesson of style in writing history, as well as 
aesthetics, in which latter he revolted against the shrill disonance 
of the Kantian philosophy in its rigorous distinction between sense in- 
clinations and duties. The highest freedom results from turning the 
latter into pleasures. Hence his efforts to bring about the union 
between art and morality. Romanticists drew fundamental ideas 
from Schiller’s aesthetics and the non-dramatic poems and the ballads 
in which his philosophy is embodied. 

During the tenure of a professorship at Jena, obtained through 
Goethe’s good offices, Schiller worked his way back from the relatively 
barren fields of speculation to his true métier as poet and dramatist. 
Literary collaboration with Goethe brought him to settle in Weimar 
so as to be near its famous theatre, for which he adapted the plays 
of others, including Lessing’s Nathan the Wise; so, too, there is a 
dramatic quality in Schiller’s poems of these last years, the ballads 
(The Glove, The Diver) and the fine symbolic Song of the Bell, known 
in many translations and in Longfellow’s adaptation of The Building 
of the Ship, a glorification of Amercan statehood. It was, however, 
as a dramatic poet that Schiller attained in this period (1800-1805) 
to the highest degree of perfection German tragedy had ever reached. 
These plays were Wallenstein (a trilogy), Maria Stuart, The Maid of 
Orleans, The Bride of Messina, William Tell and the unfinished 
Demetrius. During this last lustrum, his energies were enormous, his 
cheerful courage in physical weakness that of a man who accounted as 
nothing what was accomplished compared with what was to be done. 
Goethe, Carlyle, Thomas Mann and others have left their record of 
those days. . 

In this series of classical dramas, Schiller towers head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries, even Goethe, who admittedly had 
no feeling for the cruelly tragic. These plays show Schiller moving 
through various phases and new experiments as he strove to conquer 
some new Kingdom of art—a constant quest after a dramatic form. 
He had used Shakespearian prose in the Storm and Stress, then fallen 
under the spell of French drama with Don Carlos, and sought to dis- 
cover a national drama in Wallenstein, where he approximates to Greek 
dramatic ideals and concept of a fate—a great advance. Yet, under 
classical influence, the characters in Wallenstein become somewhat 
typical, each dominated more or less by one passion, and we miss the 
realistic setting of Shakespeare’s historical tragedies. 

Maria Stuart is different in spirit. Schiller had steeped himself 
in the history of the time but was unjust to Queen Elizabeth and her 
court. A personal domestic drama results although the protagonists 
are crowned heads; the traditional Euripidean plot and a fate-tragedy. 
Mary is self-doomed — when the curtain rises, and she awaits the 
Judge’s verdict; we already know the end, yet are deceived at every 
stage by effective dramatic irony. Moreover, this is a modern psycho- 
logical tragedy, showing the heroine’s spiritual regeneration, that of 
a beautiful and unfortunate woman. This play has remained widely 
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popular and may well be compared with John Drinkwater’s on the 
subject. But it seems difficult to find tragic guilt in the heroine, in 
spite of her inward spiritual conflict. 

The Maid of Orleans is more poetic, more Romantic. Again, moral 
regeneration lies at the bottom of Schiller’s art, now technically sure. 
It leaves a uniform artistic impression. With the imaginative creative 
artist’s poetic licence, he perverts the end of the story: Joan of Arc 
is given a divine mission but she must abjure human love. Only on 
this condition can she save her country. She must pursue her aim 
with singleness of purpose, but, having overcome in single-handed 
combat the young English commander Lionel, her heart softens to- 
wards him; her vow is broken. Then guilt overwhelms her, yet her 
penitent prayer is answered and, dying, she leads France to victory. 
Through suffering, Joan is regenerated. The drama has a resplendent 
mediaeval background and Romantic trappings, yet remains one of 
Schiller’s most original imaginative achievements; a greatly human 
tragedy. 

With the Bride of Messina, Schiller avowedly attempted to measure 
himself with Sophocles. But the Greek tragedy of destiny proved in- 
compatible with modern humanitarian ideals; moreover, fate is a 
pagan superstitution to the Christian mind. The slight artificiality 
of this drama is heightened by the chorus which, however, gave him 
the opportunity for some of his most wonderful later poetry of the 
reflective kind in which his genius lay. 

William Tell completed the circle begun with The Robbers, written 
in the cause of freedom. The Greek style is discarded for a rather 
epic manner; the hero is the whole Swiss nation—again a departure 
in theme and dramatic technique. The crowd scenes on the Riitli were 
influenced by Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Tell himself is senten- 
tiously self-righteous, without nwances, and unheroic. The dramatist 
had the nation, not an individual, in mind,. Some parts of the drama 
are operatic. What is remarkable is that Schiller, who never saw 
Switzerland, succeeded in giving the Swiss a national drama. 

In the unfinished Demetrius, Schiller came nearest to reconciling 
the ancient fate-tragedy with the modern and Shakesperian tragedy 
of character. The best critics have agreed that here we would have 
had Schiller’s greatest drama, in which the hero must solve his own 
problem and has his fate in his own hands. 

Schiller was an aristocrat of the spirit but remains in large 
measure a man of his time and the crowning German representative 
of the whole Renaissance movement. He was a late development of 
the classical dramatic method, less spontaneous, less cosmopolitan 
and universal in genius than his friend Goethe. Beginning with noble 
ideals, he fought all his life for virtue as the highest good and never 
divorced his art from moral values. Time has lain heavily on some 
of his poetry and prose, but the dramas of Schiller still have the 
power to fill men’s hearts with the love of liberty, to redeem life 
from vulgarity and to inspire them to join with him in the Hymn to Joy. 
—Or have we forgotten concepts like the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man? 


L. A. Triebel. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN FRENCH SCHOOLS 
By Marie Stock 


An Address delivered before the 1955 Annual Easter Convention of 
the O.M.L.T.A., a Section of the O,E.A. 


In the spring of 1954 I had the opportunity of visiting a number 
of schools in the Paris area, and of observing classes in modern 
foreign languages. The French course of study makes provision for 
the teaching of English, German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and 
Arabic, not all in the same school, of course, nor in the same district. 
Naturally, my remarks this morning will deal only with a very limited 
aspect of this vast subject. They are based on conversations with 
teachers, and observations of classes in English and German in the 
various grades in three schools of different types: a lycée of the tra- 
dition type, one of the new Ecoles pilotes, and a Cours complémentaire. 


(1) The Lycée Jean de La Fontaine, attended by 1800 girls, is 
situated in one of the most fashionable districts of Paris. In this beauti- 
ful modern school the old high standards of discipline and scholarship 
still prevail. (2) The Lycée de Sévres is one of the new Ecoles pilotes, 
(there are only about five of them in France). Beginning with the 
Classes de troisiéme, those students who have no special aptitude for 
academic work, but who still wish to continue at school, are directed into 
courses where considerable time is devoted to instruction in art, music 
and commercial work. The Lycée de Sévres is really an experimental 
school. The classes are mixed, though the boys are in the minority. 
The very latest modern methods are tried out, and especially interesting 
work is being done in correlation. (3) The Cours complémentaire of 
the Ecole communale de jeunes filles which I visited, is situated in the 
Gare St. Lazare district. It is attended by the children of working 
class parents, and most of the girls do no continue their education be- 
yond the four years necessary to obtain their brevet. 


I wish I had time to describe to you in detail these schools, their 
teachers, the pupils, the classes. All I can attempt to do in the twenty 
minutes at my disposal is to make a few comparisons with our system 
and to give you some very sketchy ideas of methods I saw used. The 
French child who is attending one of the municipal or state schools 
begins the study of his first modern foreign language at the age of ten 
or eleven. He continues it for four years if he is preparing his brevet, 
an examination required for admission to various commercial courses, 
schools of nursing, and for positions as clerks in post offices, banks 
etc., and for six years if he is preparing his baccalauréat. The amount 
of time devoted to the foreign language is normally three hours a week, 
though there are exceptions. For instance, students preparing the 
baccalalauréat moderne take no Latin; consequently, for the first two 
years they spend five hours a week on their first modern language, and 
three hours in subsequent years. 


A few quotations from a circular issued by the Ministére de 
_UEducation nationale, entitled Conseils pratiques pour l’enseignement 
de l'anglais, will prove enlightening. What he says about English ap- 
plies also to the teaching of other foreign languages. 
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Aim. At the end of his course the student should be able to 
understand readily a text of average difficulty and express himself 
correctly in the foreign language with a certain facility, within the 
limits of a basic vocabulary. The circular does not specify just what 
is meant by vocabulaire de base. 


Method. The direct method is to be used in language teaching. 
Grammar, however, is to be taught in the student’s native language, 
because this saves time. It is suggested that the normal fifty-five 
minute class period be divided in this way: pronunciation exercises 
—2 to 3 minutes; Questioning on the previous day’s lesson (this would 
include correction of exercises assigned for homework)—7 minutes; 
Reading and Explanation of a text (to be done in the foreign language) 
—30 minutes; Grammar—15 minutes. Naturally, this division of time 
would vary according to the grade and circumstances. 


You will notice that the allotment of time for the study of texts 
in the foreign language (30 minutes), is twice as great as that given 
to grammar (15 minutes), and I believe that in senior grades there is 
even less time proportionately devoted to the study of grammar. All 
the basic grammer is taught in the first three years. The fourth year 
is devoted to a general review and amplification, and during the last 
two years instruction in grammar is merely incidental. It is based 
on errors made by the students when speaking or writing in the 
foreign language, or, if the text being studied offers a particularly 
good illustration of a certain point, it may be used as a basis for 
review. The departmental circular warns against combining the 
study of grammar with the commentary on the text. It should be done 
separately, in time reserved for that purpose, either at the beginning 
or end of the class. 

I was interested in discovering how they “cover” the grammar of 
the foreign language in less time than we do. I found that they spend 
much less time translating sentences and prose passages into the 
foreign language. I saw no exercises of this type in the books com- 
monly used in the first two years. Teachers may give short sentences 
to be translated, but I believe that at this stage practice in the ap- 
plication of grammatical principles is given almost entirely by direct 
method exercises such as filling in verb forms, writing sentences in 
various tenses, replacing nouns by pronouns, etc., and, of course, by 
speaking and writing in the foreign language. In the third year pupils 
translated a few simple sentences. The syllabus for the fourth year 
mentions simple thémes d’imitation (our continuous prose passages), 
and this type of exercise is continued for the next two years. How- 
ever, on neither the brevet nor the baccalauréat are students expected 
to translate more than four or five lines into the foreign language. It 
is understandable then, that teachers do not spend much time on this 
exercise. One wonders if the results we get on our Upper School 
French Composition paper, for example, warrant the effort we put into 
training pupils in translation into French. Would we achieve some- 
thing more valuable if we taught the grammar more quickly and con- 
centrated on teaching them to express themselves in the foreign 
language? 
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In the French schools which I visited this direct expression, oral 
and written, in the foreign language, was stressed: in the lower grades 
by means of short answers to questions; in the upper grades by means 
of longer answers, and short summaries of passages read. What we 
call free composition is mentioned in the syllabus for the third year, 
but I believe it is begun much earlier in some very simple form. 
One teacher told me she found Correspondance interscolaire useful 
for this purpose. She has her second year pupils ask their corre- 
spondents definite questions about their homes, their schools, their 
towns, their activities, etc., and the information in the letters forms 
the basis of simple little compositions. 

As for translations from the foreign languages into the pupils’ 
own (what corresponds for us to translation from French or German 
or Spanish into English), it was used almost from the very beginning 
as a final check of the students’ comprehension, but only after a pas- 
sage had been thoroughly explained in the foreign language. Beginning 
with the third year, pupils are assigned versions. but once again, be- 
fore these paragraphs are assigned for translation at home, the 
vocabulary is first explained in class in the foreign language. 

In the upper grades one hour'a week was given to correction in 
class of free compositions, translations and continuous prose para- 
graphs. The errors in these had previously been marked at home by 
the teacher (a l’encre rouge). The syllabus states that en principe 
the teacher should correct one exercise per pupil per week. 

The homework assignment: I found that fewer pupils were called 
upon to recite than is customary here, but they were “under fire” 
for a longer time and were marked for their effort. Suppose the 
assignment consisted, as it did in a classe de cinquiéme (our second 
form, though the pupils would be only 12 or 13), of a series of short 
questions to be answered in English. The pupil called upon got up, 
gave her notebook to the teacher (this gave the teacher an opportunity 
to examine and mark the work in the notebook), went to the board with 
her textbook, read the question in English, gave her answer and then 
put this, duly corrected if necessary, on the board. Meanwhile the 
class listened, offered suggestions, and corrected their own work. 
The teacher asked additional questions which were suggested by the 
original or perhaps by the pupil’s difficulties. For instance, one 
answer contained the words “newspapers and magazines”. 


—Do you read a newspaper at home? 

—Yes, I do. 

—Does your father take one? 

—Yes, he does. 

—What is the difference between a magazine and a newspaper? 

—A magazine has photos. 

—So has a newspaper. 

Meanwhile there was a wild waving of hands, and eager voices 
called: ‘Madame, madame!” 

—A magazine has stories and pictures, said one volunteer. 

—A magazine is not political, suggested another. 

—Are you interested in politics? 

—No, I am not. 
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—Can you name an English newspaper? 
—The London Times is an English newspaper. 
—And a magazine? 

—Life. 


I felt that teachers were particularly good at this “embroidering” 
of a question. Of course they used many other methods of taking up 
exercises. I have mentioned this one because it was an ingenious way 
of examining at the same time various aspects of individual and of 
class work. 


Since such a large proportion of class time is spent in studying 
texts in the foreign language, one of the commonest types of assign- 
ment for home study is a review of the portion of the text read and 
explained by the teacher in class on the previous day. That con- 
venient type of assignment “Prepare the next two pages” is taboo. 
Pages are assigned only after they have been discussed in class. The 
next day, students are questioned with books closed, on the content 
and vocabulary of the text, and a mark is assigned to their answers. 
In the lower grades this recitation consists of oral answers to simple 
questions; in the upper forms longer answers and short summaries 
are expected. 

In studying a new text, as I have already said, the direct method 
was used. The new words were explained and the content discussed 
in the foreign language. Often there was a preliminary clearing of 
the ground before the text books were opened. In the lower grades 
there was considerable class participation, but in the upper grades 
most of the commentary was made by the teacher. It often involved 
such difficult points as the psychological implications of a passage, 
considerations of style, and in poetry, some ideas of prosody. The 
pupils listened and made notes. One teacher of junior grades criticized 
the tendency of the senior teachers to use the lecture method. She 
thinks that pupils lose the fluency they have acquired in the lower 
forms. On the other hand, it may have something in its favour. I 
have heard first year university students here suggest that if in Grade 
XIII they had had some initiation into University methods of teaching, 
adjustment in their first year at university would not have been so 
difficult. 


What do students read? At first they read, as we do, comparatively 
simple material designed to teach grammar and vocabulary. Gradually, 
in the second year, short prose passages and poems having some 
literary value are introduced. In the last three years of his course 
at a lycée, a student of English will be reading pages from our classics: 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Addison, Thackeray, Dickens; poems by Cow- 
per, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, as well as extracts 
from the works of contemporary British and American writers. Great 
stress is laid on the intensive study of -short passages: Faire peu, 
mais faire bien. In no class did I see more than one to one and a 
half pages covered in the thirty to forty minutes devoted to explication. 
Morceaux choisis are commonly used. Along with them, classes may 
study one longer work, but they normally read certain chapters in- 
tensively, and are given a summary of the intervening sections. 
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Similarly, a Shakespearian play would not be read in its entirety. 
Certain important scenes would be studied in detail, and (this is sug- 
gested in the syllabus) the pupils would read the remainder of the 
play in some good translation. (Teachers are warned not to allow 
pupils to bring translations to class!) By the end of his six year 
course, the student is expected to have “some knowledge of the life, 
history, civilization and chief masterpieces of the literature of the 
people whose language he is studying”. (This is a translated quote). 
Great stress is laid on the study of civilisation. Even for the brevet, 
i.e. after four years of language study, students are expected to know 
something about the people, their history and institutions, from their 
origins to modern times. This prescription is amplified during the 
next two years. In the fifth year one of the three hours a week de- 
voted to the study of the language, is given to civilisation, I should 
like to emphasize the fact that this study is not based on some 
special text written for the purpose, but on selections from various 
literary works. For instance, a student would get his knowledge of 
eighteenth century English from excerpts from the Spectator, Tom 
Jones, Macaulay’s History of England, etc. 

Time will permit me to give you only very brief illustrations of 
lessons I observed in explication de texte. The method does not 
differ greatly from ours. First, a classe de cinquiéme. The pupils 
were about twelve or thirteen, and had had a year and a half of 
English. They were studying A. A. Milne’s Growing Up. 


I’ve got shoes with grown up laces, 
I’ve got knickers and a pair of braces, 
I’m all ready to run some races, 

Who’s coming out with me? 


The teacher first discussed the title-verb “to grow”. “What do 
you call a person who has finished growing up? “A person who has 
finished growing up is a grown up.” This answer was arrived at only 
after considerable questioning, and was repeated by several students. 
“How long do you grow up? “I grow up until I am a woman.” “At 
what age will you be a woman?” “When I am twenty-five’. 

After the title had been disposed of in this fashion, the poem was 
dealt with stanza by stanza. The stanza was first read in English 
py the teacher; the vocabulary was then explained in English as far 
as possible by the pupils; the new words were written on the board 
with phonetic symbols after them, and pronounced. After all the 
vocabulary had been explained, the stanza was translated into French 
as a check of comprehension. The pupil called in did this very glibly: 
“J’ai des souliers avec des lacets de grande personne, etc.”. It was 
next read in unison, and individually, by several pupils. Notebooks 
were then opened, the date, title of the poem, and page neatly in- 
scribed, and a sentence written for each new word. (The inspector 
would object if he saw in the notebooks lists of English words with 
French meanings beside them.) The student suggested the sentences, 
_ the teacher put them on the board, underlining the new word; the 
students wrote them in their notebooks. This is approximately what 
they would have in their notebooks for the first stanza: 
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to grow, I grew, grown 
A grown up is a man or woman. 
Laces tie up shoes. 

Braces hold up knickers and trousers. 
There are horse races at Longchamps. 


The remaining stanzas were dealt with in the same way. The 
complete explication took about half an hour. The assignment for 
the next day was a short exercise, five questions, and the memorization 
of the first two stanzas of the poem. 

I was impressed with the amount of verse pupils were taught and 
expected to memorize. It ranged from a little ditty like this one, re- 
cited by eleven or twelve year olds who were learning their numerals: 


Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad, 

The rule of three 

Perplexes me, 

The fractions drive me mad. 


to something more ambitious in the upper grades — selections from 
Browning, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shakespeare. It was really quite 
moving to hear these young French girls of the Cours complémentaire 
reciting: 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 


And I must not forget Wordsworth’s Daffodils. I am sure I heard it 
at least six times in various stages of being taught or memorized in 
third year classes. One teacher had a large bunch of daffodils on 
her desk, and before teaching the poem she had her pupils examine 
the formation of the flowers so that they might visualize more easily 
“fluttering and dancing in the breeze”, and “tossing their heads in 
sprightly dance”. 

Memorization was not confined to poetry. Pupils also recited 
dialogues. I remember one, given by the girls in the Cours complé- 
mentaire, called “Asking your way”, and another, “Conversation about 
a cold”. These were well done. The girls had been drilled in the 
pronunciation of individual words. I noticed from the notebooks that 
they had underlined the stressed syllables, and marked the intonation 
with arrows. 

One more brief example of an explication, this in a classe de 
seconde. The girls were about fifteen or sixteen, and had had four 
years of English (this corresponds roughly to our Grade XIII). It 
was a class in civilisation, and the passage being studied dealt with 
the English character: British insularity, love of tradition, social 
sense, etc. The teacher did practically all the explaining of vocabulary 
(this included the word xenophobia, among others), and of content. 
The girls listened and made notes. To illustrate the Englishman’s 
fondness for nonsense literature, the teacher read several limericks: 
“There was an old lady in Yarrill”; “There was an old man with a 
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beard”. One of the limericks she read had been set to music. She 
handed her book to a girl who sings, and asked her to be prepared to 
sing it in class next day. To illustrate the statement that the English 
have a more highly developed social sense than the French, the teacher 
read two short articles by André Maurois. It is difficult to know 
how much of the English commentary the pupils understood. The 
teacher spoke at a normal rate of speed, and they seemed to follow. 
And, of course, they would have an opportunity to re-work the passage 
at home in preparation for next day’s questioning. Their only con- 
tribution to the portion of the lesson devotea to explication was to 
express their dislike of English jellies (about ten in a class of thirty- 
six had been in England), and of English puddings (not nearly so good 
as French—much too heavy). “Il y a trop de graisse”’, muttered one 
girl beside me. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning two incidents which made me 
feel very much at home. One girl was writing meanings between the 
lines in her textbook. She was reprimanded sharply: “Don’t write 
in your book. It’s perfectly disgusting!” To another busily engaged 
in erasing something during the reading of the Maurois articles, the 
teacher said: “C’est bientét fini, le ménage la-bas?” 

I notice that the question of suitable Authors text books for Grade 
XIII is to be discussed this morning. The French solution is an easy 
one. There are in reality no prescribed texts. The course of study 
outlines in very general terms what you are to teach (you are to give 
your students some idea of the life, history, civilization, and chief 
literary masterpieces of the people whose language you are studying), 
and suggests some titles, but you are at liberty to decide whether you 
will teach Macbeth, or Julius Caesar, or The Merchant of Venice, or 
The Tempest, or no Shakespeare at all. In fact, in the same school 
I saw different texts being- used in the same grades. This applies 
only to Authors. The same grammar text book was used in one grade 
throughout the same school. 

Diversity in the choice of text books is made possible by the type 
of examination set. Both the brevet and the baccalauréat, as you 
know, consist of two parts, a written and an oral test. The written 
examination is three hours long and generally follows this pattern: a 
sight passage (about twenty lines) to be translated from the foreign 
language into French; a few questions on vocabulary or syntax or 
content; four or five lines to be translated into the foreign language, 
and a free composition. For the oral, the pupil hands the examiner 
a list of the texts he has studied, certified by the teacher; the examiner 
chooses from this list a passage which the candidate reads, and on 
which he gives a commentary in the foreign language. The pupil’s 
average on all the examinations tried determines whether he passes 
or fails his brevet or his “bac”. Of course there is a mark below 
which he must not drop; I believe it is six out of twenty. 

One thing which impressed me greatly was the attention paid to 
the students’ notebooks. They all seem to have several, a cahier de 
brouillon for rough work, and a cahier de classe, which was reaily a 
record of their course. It would contain notes on grammar, vocabu- 
lary, the songs and poems studied. These were beautifully set up, 
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often with coloured headings and underlinings, and in the junior 
classes, illustrations. Then, in many cases, they also had a vocabulary 
notebook in which they kept a record of new words, in separate 
sections, listed under categories such as garden, home, mountains, 
special idioms, etc. Sometimes pupils used filing cards and separate 
envelopes for these vocabularies. One teacher in the Cowrs complé- 
mentaire had her students keep what she called a cahier personnel. 
Each girl subscribed to an English student newspaper, and twice a 
week she made a four or five line summary in her cahier personnel of 
some articles which interested her specially. Naturally, all these note- 
books must be checked by the teacher if they are to meet the standard 
of propreté impeccable demanded by the inspector. 

In this account of my observations of the teaching of English and 
German I have tried to make some comparisons with our system and 
our methods. What I found most striking was the emphasis on the 
teaching of literature and civilisation. One teacher with whom I was 
discussing the language achievement of the French children said that 
they speak English less fluently than do the Danish, for example. In 
Denmark the emphasis is on the practical aspect of language study. 
But she believes that the French probably know more about English 
literature than the Danish children do. I imagine that this is a just 
estimate. The French course of study in language reflects the French 
interest in things intellectual and cultural. 

—Marie Stock 








French Texts for Elementary Grades 


COMMENCONS 

By Evelyn M. Eaton and S. J. MacGowan 

A Grade III teachers’ manual consisting of graded lessons 
devoted to vocabulary and verb series ars $2.00 


JOUONS: Book I and Book II 

By Evelyn M. Eaton and S. J. MacGowan 

Each chapter of the Grade IV-V text includes a vocabulary, 
verb series, lessons in grammar, a story and a conversation in 
French, review questions, and answers . $1.45 and $1.60 


MANUAL for JOUONS 

By Evelyn M. Eaton and S. J. MacGowan 

Methods for the direct practice of vocabulary and a modern 
conversational approach to language study are stressed $2.25 


AVANCONS 
By Evelyn M. Eaton, R. C. Amaron and S. J MacGowan 
The text is in two parts, each covering a year’s work for 
Gardes VI and VII, respectively, and inenaeined a short play, a verb 


series, and a story a ...§2.20 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
70 Bond Street Toronto 2 
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THE “ECOLE ANNEXE” OF MACDONALD COLLEGE 


The Quebec Department of Education, through the Protestant 
Committee, sponsors several Summer Schools for Teachers. One of 
these, located at Macdonald College, 20 miles from Montreal, is the 
Summer School for French Specialists. 


The French Summer School, as it is popularly called, recruits 
students among the teachers in Protestant schools of the province. 
The School has a two-fold aim: 1) to prepare French specialists for 
Quebec Protestant schools 2) to satisfy the needs of Quebec Pro- 
testant teachers who are interested in French but who are not pre- 
pared to specialize in the subject. 


The course is of five weeks’ duration. Candidates undertake 
upon entrance to speak, read and write only French while the School 
is in session. Conversation groups, grammar, literature, methods of 
instruction, singing, practice teaching and various social activities 
constitute the programme. Many years ago several children from the 
neighbourhood were persuaded to attend classes during the Summer 
School session. Candidates taught practice lessons to the children. 
Then for a number of years the classes for children were dropped 
because there were not enough pupils to attend. Recently, however, 
the communities adjoining Macdonald College have experienced 
phenomenal growth. It was decided to resume the classes for children 
during the session 1955. Plans were made to hold three classes of 
40 pupils each, in the hope that 120 children from the nearby schools 
would be interested. The response was overwhelming; more than 
700 applications were received but, of course, only about 130 could 
be accepted. 


The three classes, at Grade IV, VI and VIII levels, met for one 
hour a day for three weeks. Administered by a French Summer School 
staff member, the new project, known as the école annexe, used 
material paralleling but not duplicating the programme in the “winter” 
schools. French Summer School students, grouped in three sections, 
spent one week in each class. Each student taught at least one lesson 
at each grade level. The lesson was observed by the rest of the group 
and by a staff supervisor who subsequently gave the student teacher 
individual criticism and suggestions. At the end of the three weeks’ 
session, pupils presented a programme of plays based upon the work 
they had studied and enjoyed a modest party offered by their appre- 
ciative student-teachers. 


The école annexe met with enthusiastic support from pupils as 
well as from parents; indeed, it has been observed that most of the 
pupils volunteered to attend the school without parental prompting. 
The students of the French Summer School showed a corresponding 
enthusiasm for the project; they seemed to feel that supervised 
practice teaching offered advantages which could not be found in a 
purely theoretical course in methods of instruction. 


S. C. M. Hawkins. 
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HOW TO SET A FAIR EXAMINATION 


By giving more time and thought to the setting of our 


examinations, we shal! not only be making the marking easier and 
more accurate, we suall also be setting up a more equitable standard 
by which to measure the achievement of our classes. The following 
procedure will help us to make our examinations more valid and 
effective. 


1. 


2. 


-~l 


Sd 


10. 


te 


20 


Make a thorough survey of the course of study for the grade as 
outlined in the syllabus and /or in the prescribed text. 


List the grammatical points covered during the period (month, 
term, year). 

Make a representative selection of high frequency vocabulary from 
the various lessons taught. 

Using these lists as a basis, make up your questions, not neglecting 
the fundamentals taught in previous grades. 


Stress the common and the usual. Do not “pack” your examina- 
tion with difficult idioms and recently-taught grammatical points. 
Avoid using “pet” expressions that your colleagues may have 
overlooked. 

Vary the type of question so as to test all phases of instruction 
(questions, verbs, completion exercises, translation, free composi- 
tion, etc.). 

Give due credit for oral and aural proficiency: (a) Include a 
question or two on the theory of pronunciation, testing the 
student’s knowledge of vowel and consonant sounds, silent con- 
sonants, liaison, etc.; (b) Establish a credit for oral achievement 
(reading and conversation) during the term; (c) Give the class 
a short dictation test as part of the examination. This examina- 
tion can best be given in a class period, a few days before the 
written examination. Suitable recordings are now available. 


Your questions must be clear and definite, permitting of only one 
interpretation and one correct answer. 

If a multiple answer is required, indicate this in your directions, 
e.g.—Précisez; donnez deux moyens, trois raisons, etc.; Décrivez 
en parlant de,—la figure, les cheveux, les yeux, la taille, les 
vétements, etc. 

In fairness to the pupil, assign a definite valuation to each part 
of the answer. 

Mark off a translation sentence into its logical divisions, according 
to syntactic and grammatical difficulty: (Les Chapdelaine /se 
mirent 4/ faire de la terre—one mark for each part.) If points 
overlap, allow 2-3 points for a section (se mirent tout de suite a— 
2 marks) (faire de la terre—1 mark). 

In the Authors (literature) section, reserve at least 50% of the 
marks for comprehension — one mark for comprehension (as 
evinced by an intelligible French answer) and one for the 
French. The total allotment of marks will vary according to 
the complexity of the answer required. 
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13. To facilitate marking, all parts of a section should be given as 
nearly as possible the same value, and questions of like value 
should be consecutive (2—2—2—3—-3). Totals of sections should 
be round numbers. (40 is easier to work with than 38, etc.) 
Give your brain a chance to function accurately. 

14. The examination must not be made too comprehensive, lest it 
become an endurance test. Do as you would be done by! Give 
the pupil time to think and to revise his answers, if necessary. 

15. If you must put down all the points covered, make up a few questions 
containing options. 

16. An allotment of 100 marks is sufficient for a 2-2% hour paper. 
The totals for shorter papers will vary in proportion to the time 
allowed. The following relative apportionment of marks has 
been found to work out very well: Grade IX and X—60 (written 
examination)—20 (term work)—10(dictation)—10(oral reading). 
Grades XI and XII—70 (written examination)—20 (term work) 
—10 dictation). 

17. Work out suitable answers to your own questions. If you 
yourself find it difficult to formulate a concise and definite reply, 
your question obviously needs revision. 

18. Submit a rough draft of the questions and answers to your col- 
leagues, inviting their criticism and suggestions for improvement. 
Don’t be bull-headed! Listen to reason! 

19. Mark a few representative papers tentatively (alone or in com- 
mittee) to establish a standard. 

20. Be reasonable in your marking; give your pupils the benefit of 
the doubt. Pupils react favorably to generous treatment—they 
will feel encouraged to strive for further success, and French 
will become a more popular subject. 


G. A. Klinck. 


N.B. The above article is the first of a series of articles on Ex- 
aminations. During the year we hope to continue the discussion with 
articles on “Types of Examinations”, “The Marking Scheme”, “The 
Validity of Our Examinations”, “The Relationship between High 
School and University Examinations”. Your views on any or all of 
the above topics will help the Editorial Staff to arrive at a just ap- 
praisal. 


AN EXCELLENT TALKING BOOK 
The University of Toronto Press’ recently published talking book, 
Rions ensemble, is enjoying the popularity it deserves. The amusing and 
carefully recorded anecdotes in this book provide suitable intensive 
reading for our better Grade XI and our Grade XII classes. The ex- 
cellent recordings will help to standardize the pronunciation of French 


in our schools. 
* * * 


Gabrielle Roy’s “Petite Poule d’Eau” has been chosen as the U.S. 
French Authors text for 1956-57. 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
General Statement 
The INDICATIVE MOOD is the mood of reality, certainty, or 
probability. 
The SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD is the mood of doubt, uncertainty, or 
improbability. 
It denotes what has not yet happened and about which there 
is some doubt whether it will ever be accomplished. 
USES I. in Principal Clauses 
II. in Subordinate Clauses 
(a) noun clauses 
(b) adverbial clauses 
(ec) adjectival clauses 


I. PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 
(a) Jussive Subjunctive. To express a relayed command in the 3rd 
person, (singular and plural). 
e.g. Let him come here. Qu’il vienne ici. 
Let them go away. Qu’ils s’en aillent. 


N.B. Make sure that “let” means “see to it that he does”, 
(where the person concerned is not given a choice of action.) 
otherwise “let” means allow; “allow him to” = laissez-le. 

(b) Optative Subjunctive: To express a wish or an exhortation, 
usually where divine intercession is involved. 
e.g. Long live the king! Vive le roi! 
May Heaven grant that he arrive safe and sound. 
Fasse le ciel qu’il arrive sain et sauf. 
(c) The pluperfect subjunctive may be used to replace the con- 
ditional anterior in the “result” clause, or the pluperfect in- 
dicative in the “if” clause of a conditional sentence. 
e.g. S’il avait fait ceci je ’aurais grondé. 
S’il eit fait ceci, je l’eusse grondé. 
(d) The present subjunctive of savoir may be used in deferential 
statements. 
e.g. I know nothing more pleasant. 
Je ne sache rien de plus agréable. 


Il. SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 

(a) Noun Clauses. N.B. Certain classes of verbs, when follow- 

ed by a noun clause demand a subjunctive in the subordinate 

noun clause, provided that the subject in both clauses is 

different. Otherwise avoid the subjunctive in the subordinate 

clause by using an infinitive phrase. 

i. After verbs of volition (willing, wishing, wanting, desiring, 
preferring, consenting, denying, etc.) 

e.g. I want you to come here. Je veux que vous veniez ici. 

We consent to his going. Nous consentons a ce qu’il y 
aille. 
but I want to go there. Je désire y aller. (same subject) 
To this class belong such verbs as: 
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aimer—like préférer—prefer 


aimer mieux—prefer prendre garde—take care 
désirer—wish, want souhaiter—wish 
éviter—avoid vouloir—wish, want 


avoir envie—desire 
ii. After verbs of emotion, (joy, sorrow, anger, fear, dread, 
suspicion, surprise, shame, wonder.) 
e.g. I amsorry that heis sick. Je regrette qu’il soit malade. 
We are happy that he has succeeded. Nous sommes 
heureux qu'il ait réussi. 
She is surprised that I can do it. Elle est surprise que 
je puisse le faire. 
iii. After expressions of opinion, involving approval or disap- 
proval, (approve, deserve, to be high time, etc.) 
e.g. It is better that we stay at home. II vaut mieux que 
nous restions chez nous. 
It is high time that he leave. II est temps qu’il parte. 
I approve that you see him. Je trouve bon que vous le 
voyiez. 
iv. After verbs of ordering (commanding, begging, requesting, 
etc. ) 
e.g. He orders that to be done. II ordonne qu’on fasse cela. 
I request that the letter be written. Je prie qu’on 
écrive la lettre. 
v. After certain impersonal verbs (expressing doubt), such as: 
al faut, il est nécessaire, il semble (but NOT “il me semble’”’). 
eg. It is necessary that you speak frankly. 
Il faut que vous parliez franchement. 
It seems that he is right. 
Il semble qu’il ait raison. 
but It is evident that he will succeed. (expressing certainty) 
Il est évident qu’il réussira. 

however It is not evident that he will succeed. 

(expressing uncertainty) 
Il n’est pas évident qu’il réussisse. 

vi. After verbs of saying, thinking, believing, or any verb 
implying mental activity, in the negative or interrogative 
(with doubt implied). 

e.g. Ido not say that he is intelligent. 
Je ne dis pas qu’il soit intelligent. 
Do you think that he is sick? 
Pensez-vous qu’il soit malade? 
but Isay that heis right. Je dis qu’il a raison. 
I think that he is sick. Je pense qu’il est malade. 


vii. After verbs of fearing 








verbs of fearing what you fear verb in subordinate clause 
(i) positive (i) positive (i) ne + subj. 

(ii) positive (ii) negative (ii) ne... pas + subj. 
(iii) neg. or interrog.| (iii) positive (iii) subj. (No ne) 

(iv) neg. or interrog. | (iv) negative (iv) nme ... pas + subj. 
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e.g 

(i) Iam afraid that he is sick. J’ai peur qu’il ne soit malade. 

(ii) Iam afraid that he is not sick. J’ai peur qu’il ne soit pas malade. 

(iii) Iam not afraid that he is sick. Je n’ai pas peur qu’il soit malade. 

(iv) Iam not afraid that heis not sick. Je n’ai pas peur qu’il ne soit 
pas malade. 


(viii) After verbs of doubting and denying 





verbs of doubting what you doubt verb in subordinate clause 
or denying or deny 

(i) positive | (i) positive | (i) subj. No ne 

(ii) positive (ii) negative | (ii) ne. . pas + subj. 

(iii) neg. or interr. (iii) positive (iii) ne + subj. 

(iv) neg. or interr. (iv) negative (iv) ne...pas + subj. 


e.g. (i) I doubt that he is sick. Je doute qu’il soit malade. 
(ii) I doubt that he is not sick. Je doute qu'il ne soit 
pas malade. 
(iii) I don’t doubt that he is sick. Je ne doute pas qu’il 
ne soit malade. 
(iv) I don’t doubt that he is not sick. Je ne doute pas 
qu’il ne soit pas malade. 
ix) Two verbs that do not belong to any of the above-mentioned 
categories: attendre que, and s’attendre a@ ce que. 
x) When the noun clause precedes the principal clause. 
e.g. That he is right, I know. Qu’il ait raison, je le sais bien. 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES 
(for Subordinate Noun Clauses) 

When the verb in the main clause has sufficient influence to 
dictate that the verb in the subordinate clause must be in the sub- 
junctive mood, it will also determine the tense to be used. The follow- 
ing table of tense sequence applies: 

Tense of the Main Verb 


Primary | fut., perf., simple cond.| Verb in the Subordinate Clause 
Sequence | pres., imper., fut. incomplete action completed action 
Secondary Any other tense than} present subj. perf. subj 
Sequence | those mentioned above} imperf. subj. pluperf, subj. 
NOTE—The imperfect subjunctive is commonly used only in the 3rd 
person singular; otherwise it is replaced by the present subjunc- 
tive, even after secondary sequence. 
e.g. 
Trimary Sequence: 
Je regrette qu’il soit malade. (incompleted action). 
Je regrette qu'il ait fait cela. (completed action). 
Secondary Sequence : 
Je regrettais \qu’il fat malade. (incompleted action) 
/qu’ils soient malades. 
Je regrettais qu’il eat fait cela. (completed action) 
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AVOIDANCE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE (in noun clauses) 

The subjunctive may be avoided in noun clauses after verbs of 
ordering, commanding, asking, requesting, forbidding, etc. when the 
object of the main verb is the subject of the verb in the subordinate 
clause. All verbs but three take an indirect object of the person. 
(compare Latin accusative and infinitive with French dative and in- 
finitive). 

Such verbs are: ordonner, commander, demander, dire, défendre, 
permettre, reprocher, pardonner. 

e.g. 

We order him to say this. Nous lui ordonnons de dire ceci. 

I asked them to go away. Je leur ai demandé de s’en aller. 
The 8 verbs which take a direct object of the person are: 

empécher, prier, remercier. 

e.g. We beg them to come in. Nous les avons priés d’entrer. 

He thanked us for writing the letter. Il nous a remerciés 
d’avoir écrit la lettre. 


Ilb) SUBJUNCTIVE IN ADVERBALCLAUSES 
1. After conjunctions of time, such as: 
avant que—before 
en attendant que—until 
jusqu’a ce que—until 
e.g. Ne quittez pas la maison avant que je parte. 
Don’t leave the house before I leave. 
Restez ici en attendant qu’il revienne. 
Stay here until he returns. 
Je continuerai a le faire jusqu’a ce qu’il me l’ait défendu. 
I shall continue until he has forbidden me to do it. 


2(a) After conjunctions of purpose or result, such as: 


afin que in order that 
pour que in order that 
de crainte que 
de peur que +ne — for fear that (lest) 
e.g. Je vous écrirai afin que (pour que) vous receviez de mes 
nouvelles. 


I shall write you in order that you may have news of me. 

Je I'v accompagnerai de peur qu’il ne se fasse mal. 

I shall accompany him there, for fear that he will hurt him- 
self. 


2(b) After the following conjunctions expressing purpose but 
not result. 
de sorte que ) 
de facon que 
de maniére que 
e.g. J’ai fermé la porte de sorte qu’il ne pit entrer. 
1 closed the door so that (purpose) he could not enter. 
but J’ai manqué le train, de sorte que je suis arrivé en retard. 
I missed the train so that (result) 1 came late. 


so that 
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3. After conjunctions of condition, such as: 
en cas que—in case that 
au cas que—in case that 
pourvu que—provided that 
en supposant que—supposing that 
a moins que + (ne)—unless 

e.g. J’y serai 4 moins que je ne sois malade. 
I shall be there, unless I am sick. 

4. After conjunctions of concession, such as: 
quoique) 
itn ene? —although 
soit que . . . soit que—whether... or 
quelque .. . que—however 

e.g. Quelque riche qu’il soit. 
However rich he may be. 
5. After negative conjunctions, such as: 
loin que—far from 
sans que—without 
non pas que—not that 
e.g. Il l’a fait sans qu’il m’en ait parlé. 

He did it without speaking to me about it. 

6. Que replacing any conjunction that takes the subjunctive; 
also que replacing si. 

e.g. S’il le fait et que je le voie . 

If he does it and I see him ; 

Pour que vous me croyiez et vous le sachiez. 

So that you believe me and know it. 

Venez que (afin que, pour que) je vous voie. 

Come so that I may see you. 
NOTE: As previously mentioned, the subjunctive is to be used in 
the subordinate clause, only when there is a change of subject. 
Otherwise avoid a subjunctive by using a prepositional phrase and 
infinitive. 
e.g. I shall do it, before he arrives. 

Je le ferai avant qu’il arrive. 
but—I shall do it before going to bed. 

Je le ferai avant de me coucher. 


Il c) SUBJUNCTIVE IN ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 
1. Ina clause depending on a superlative, also after 
premier, dernier, seul, unique (which are, in effect, superla- 
tive ideas) 
e.g. C’est la meilleure chose que j’aie vue. 
It is the best thing that I have seen. 
2. In relative Clauses of Characteristic. 
When the action of the adjectival clause has not yet been accom- 
plished, and there is some doubt whether it will be. 
e.g. Je cherche une maison qui me convienne. 
I am looking for a house that suits me. 
but 
J’ai trouvé une maison, qui me convient (accomplished fact). 
I have found a house that suits me. 
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3. After a “sweeping” negative. 
e.g. Il n’y a rien qu’il sache faire. 
There is nothing that he can do. 


4. (a) Whoever; (b) Whatever. 


(a) whoever = qui ... que 
e.g. Whoever you may be, do your best. 
Qui que vous soyez, faites votre possible. 


(b) whatever 

i) Whatever + to be + noun = quel. . que 
Quelles que soient vos raisons .. . 
Whatever be your reasons... 

ii) Whatever + any other verb = quoi... que 
Quoi que vous fassiez ... 
Whatever you do..... 


SUMMARY OF CONJUNCTIONS GOVERNING SUBJUNCTIVE 
IN ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


Temporal Conjunctions Purpose 

avant que pour que 
en attendant que afin que 
jusqu’a ce que 


de sorte que 

en sorte que 

de telle sorte que 

de facon que y when denoting purpose 


de maniére que but not when denoting result. 

telle que 

tellement que 

Concessive Condition Negative Conjunctions 
quoique au cas que non que 

bien que en cas que non pas que 

encore que a moins que (ne) loin que 

nonobstant que pourvu que sans que 

soit que. .. soit que supposé que 

ou que en supposant que 


pour (si) peu que 

malgré que : , 

Que replacing Conjunction requiring subjunctive, and que replacing 
si: 

quelque ... que 1... ae 


David Steinhauer. 


a] 
4 
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A REVIEW OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


1. We are going to awaken you early so that you will not miss the train. 
2. We are going to wash the dishes in order that your mother may not be too 
tired. 3. You will miss the train unless you hurry. 4. The clothes will not 
dry unless it stops raining. 5. We will visit you to-morrow provided that 
it does not rain. 6. In case that you cannot lend me the money, be good 
enough to tell me so. 7. I will not rest before you have learned these verbs. 
8. I will stay here until you leave. 9. He will look at her until the concert 
begins. 10. Stop making so much noise for fear the teacher becomes angry. 
11. I don’t think that you want to be difficult, but that is foolish. 12. I 
will divrie with as good an appetite without his being with us. 13. Although 
she is American, she speaks French quite fluently. 14. Although it gets 
colder and colder, I am not afraid of catching cold. 15. I want you to stay. 
16. We want you to be our friends. 17. Do you want to go with us? 18. She 
likes us to have clean hands. 19. I prefer you to go. 20. He consents that 
you go. 21. We order them to go out (2 ways). 22. The teacher doesn’t 
let the students talk. 23. Forbid them to leave. 24. We prevent him from 
doing it. 25. They approve of us buying it. 26. I disapprove of your having 
disobeyed him. 27. We doubt that that is true. 28. I doubt if he will return. 
29. He denies that that is possible. 30. We are waiting until he comes, 
31. England expects that every (each) man will do his duty. 32. I am happy 
that you have learned this rule so easily. 33. We are glad that you have 
succeeded in doing that. 34. I am afraid that she is ill. 35. She is angry 
that we no longer remember her. 36. I am sorry that he left. He is sorry 
that his son was absent yesterday. 38. I am ashamed that you should do it. 
39. They are afraid that we will miss lunch. 40. I am surprised that it is 
so warm. 41. We are astonished that you could have said such a thing. 
42. It is necessary that you should remain there. 43. It is necessary that 
he be ready. 44. You had better go alone. 45. It is doubtful whether he is 
my friend. 46. It is important that you should know it. 47. He may come. 
48. It is possible that you are right. 49. It seems that you are sleepy. 
50. It seems that she is wrong. 51. It seems to me that she is wrong. 52. It 
is not certain that you are misaken. 53. It is certain that you are mistaken. 
54. Is it certain that you are mistaken? 55. I don’t want you to tell them 
that this sentence is more difficult than the last. 56. I think that she is 
leaving. 57. I do not think that she is leaving. 58. I think that it is he. 
59. Do you think that it is he? 60. I hope that he will succeed. 61. Do you 
hope that he will fail? 62. Do you hope that I will accompany you to France 
this year? 63. I am looking for a hat that will suit me well. 64. She is 
looking for a room that looks out on the sea. 65. I want a book that will 
please my little sister. 66. He would like to have a teacher who could 
interest him. 67. There is none here who can speak French. 68. I have no 
pencil that I can use. 69. Here is the only book that I have. 70. Mary is 
the prettiest girl that there is in New York. 71. Whoever you are, speak. 
72. Whatever we do, we shall regret it. 73. Whatever may be your reasons, 
tell me. 74. However good they are, they will fail if they do not work and 
study hard. 75. This is the best soldier that I know. 76. Be it so. (Amen.) 


77. Let those who love me follow me. 78. Let him never come back. 79. That 
spring will come early, he does not dare hope. 80. That she is ill, I cannot 


understand. 81. Although we have done this exercise very carefully, we 
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have made many mistakes in it. 82. Unless I am mistaken, I believe that 
you have found all the difficulties in this book. You didn’t miss one. 
83. It is fortunate that his friends do not know what he says about them. 
84. We are afraid that her brother has come too late. 85. They hope that they 
may stay with you until their house is ready. 86. George’s parents are 
glad that he has written to them so often. 87. Whatever you may say, it 
isn’t likely that he will succeed. 88. I am looking for some one who can help 
me. 89. Whatever your reasons are, I can not excuse you. 90. I am afraid 
that there will be more automobile accidents this year. 91. London is the 
most charming city I know. 92. I doubt that he is ill, for I saw him down- 
town this morning. 93. She had always wanted her son to marry a rich wife. 
94. You are tht first who has arrived on time. 95. He doesn’t want to wait 
until you come back. 96. You may leave early, provided that you have finish- 
ed your work. 97. However poor they may be, they can always help someone. 
98. John took the car without my knowing it. 99. It is a pity that Mary 
has not accepted the invitation. 100. It seems that the employees are on 
strike at present. 


A TRIBUTE 


She arrived like the soft blush of a fresh spring morning and the glisten- 
ing of the pearly-grey dew- drop. No, I’m not describing a lovely maiden 
attired for her first dance. It is the rose and grey cover of Clarke Irwin’s 
new French grammar for Grades XI and XII, by Jeanneret, Hislop and Lake. 
This new edition of an old favorite is breath-taking in its perfection. No 
words are adequate to describe the appeal of each printed page or the clarity 
and variety of type used in the presentation of its 26 lessons, 13 for each 
year. Each lesson offers complete oral and written drill, vocabulary with 
phonetic symbols, skilful presentation of important points and rules in gram- 
mar. The reading matter treats an endless variety of topics dealing with 
French life here and abroad. In fact, no effort has been spared to make 
this book appeal to teacher and student al’ The most modern devices in 
photography offer exquisite illustrations 01 c'rench life and French edifices. 

This book is the product of master minds and will be welcomed by all 
who have at heart the furtherance of the study of French language, customs 
and culture amongst English speaking peoples everywhere. 

Vive le cours moyen de francais! 


J. Falkiewicz (M.A.) 
Linwell-Merriton High School, 
Merriton, Ontario. 


A CHRISTMAS SKI EXCURSION 


Under the auspices of ‘Visites Interprovinciales” an excursion will be 
conducted to Quebec City and Lac Beauport during the Xmas Holidays, 
leaving Toronto on the night of Monday, December 26th and returning on 
the morning of Monday, January 2nd. 

The party will be composed of boys and girls. Some-will be house guests 
of French-speaking families at Charlesbourg, a residential district between 
Lac Beauport and Quebec City. Those whose main interest is skiing and 
outdoor sports, will be billeted in or near Auberge des Monts, a beautiful 
French-Canadian ski resort in the Laurentians, 15 miles from Quebec City. 
Headquarters for the party will be Auberge des Monts. 
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THE O.M.L.T.A. QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON FRENCH AUTHORS TEXTS 


The teachers of Grade XIII have three representatives on the 
Prescriptions Committee which chooses the Authors texts in Modern 
Languages. To give these representatives some guidance, the 
O.M.L.T.A. executive last spring asked Mr. Albert Bartley, of London, 
to direct a canvass of Grade XIII teachers. In July, Mr. Vincent 
Massey, of Etobicoke, collected and tabulated questionnaires filled 
in by the markers of Grade XIII examinations. These gave fairly 
clear-cut answers to some questions. However, we should like to hear 
from more teachers in the matter of the rating of books previously 
used. Only a handful of teachers sent in the C.M.L.R. questionnaire 
in the June issue and these showed some divergence from the summer 
questionnaire results. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
By filling in the following questionnaire you can be of invaluable 
assistance to your text-book selection committee in obtaining the type 
of text you would prefer for Grade XIII Authors. 


A.—Number the following (1,2,3, etc.) to show their order of 
importance as they should influence the choice of text. 
(a) literary value ( ) 
(b) story interesting to teen-agers ( ) 
(c) moderate vocabulary ( ) 
(d) background of French or Fr. Canadian life(_) 


B.—How long should the text be? ( ) pages 
C.—Do you prefer one story or a collection? 


D. Using the following scale—(1. excellent; 2. good; 

3. acceptable; 4. poor; 5. impossible, rate each of the fol- 
lowing books on its suitability for Grade XIII. 
French Short Stories 
La Vipére de Luvercy 
Le Livre de Mon Ami 
Le Notaire du Havre 
Les Maitres Conteurs 
Madame Thérése 
Maria Chapdelaine 
Colomba 

This space is left for others which you may suggest and rate— 


BLOB LOL LLL LON 
Ne eee ee 


O.M.L.T.A., 848 Dufferin Ave., London, Ont. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
A. Choice should be based on (1) interest to teen-agers; (2) 
moderate difficulty of vocabulary; (3) literary value and (4) back- 
ground of French or French Canadian life. 


B. The majority want what we have now, while roughly equal 
minority groups want (1) longer and (2) shorter books. 





C. The majority prefer one story, but this doesn’t seem to be a 
burning issue. 


D. Ratings of books prescribed: 


I 2 3 4 5 
French Short Stories................(81) 34 31 13 3 0 
La Vipére ........ ; re (48) 7 uu 19 8 3 
Le Livre de mon Ami. re 11 16 21 23 4 
Le Notaire du Havre ................(85) 23 30 18 14 0 
Maitres Conteurs .............. (56) 15 18 Zi 2 0 
Madame Thérése ......................(75) 19 29 21 5 1 
Maria ee (77) 11 25 25 16 0 
gS ee ee ee ee (74) 20 27 21 5 1 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
If you have not had the opportunity of answering the above 
questionnaire, please do so NOW and send it AT ONCE to,— 


Mr. Albert Bartley, 
Vice-President, O.M.L.T.A., 
848 Dufferin Ave.,London, Ont. 


REPORT OF MEETING WITH CHIEF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


The delegates of the O.M.L.T.A. were received by Dr. Althouse in his 
office on Wednesday, September 21st. The Director and his assistants had 
given much thought to the resolutions from the Easter Convention,* copies of 


which had been forwarded to them through the office of the secretary of 
O. E. A. 


In the reply to the request that consideration of suggested Grade XIII 
Authors texts be begun at least two years in advance of their prescription, 
the Director informed us that this was now done. 


The suggestion that Authors texts that had been found to be generally 
acceptable be prescribed frequently was to be referred to the Textbooks 
Committee. 


Resolution 3 concerning the method of marking answers in English was 
to be referred to all Modern Language examiners. 


The request for teacher representation on a committee set up to plan 
changes in Modern Language courses, was granted. Inspector Stewart was 
to be asked to inform this Association and invite representatives to attend 
meetings. 


The recommendation that suggestions be solicited from experienced 
teachers in regard to improvements in the type of questions on Authors 
papers was well received. The Director assured us that suggestions would 


always be welcomed by Dr. Brown, Chairman of the Supervising Board, 


In reply to the request that a uniform limit on the penalties for errors 
in expression on the Authors papers in Modern Languages be established, 
the Director invited Dr. Hayne to discuss the matter with Dr. Brown. 


*See Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 26, 27. 
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Now Ready 


FRENCH 
REVIEW 
GRAMMAR 


WORKBOOK 


S. A. Edwards, B.A. 


A comprehensive, self-contained review of French 
Grammar for use with your basic French text, as a 
remedial review grammar for your slow learners, as 
a ready reference. 160 pages. $1.35. 

If you wish to know more about this French Workbook 
please write to 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 
495-517 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO CANADA 








The resolutions concerning the introduction of the teaching of French 
into the elementary schools were discussed at some length. The Department 
of Education is of the opinion that such a practice would be likely to create 
difficulties when students who have had some introduction in French go into 
the secondary schools and mingle with others who have had none. The 
Department is nevertheless very much interested in an experiment which is 
being conducted this year in the English-speaking schools of Ottawa along the 
lines followed in Burma. 


The Department is unwilling to order an increase in the number of years 
given to German and Spanish because they are minor options. 


The request for Author texts of “more reasonable difficulty” was to be 
referred to the Textbooks Committee. 


Oral examinations are not presently under consideration by the De- 
partment because of the small number of candidates. 


The Department is unwilling to increase the number of teachers on the 
Textbooks committee because the universities have a special interest in this 
entrance examination and because it is felt that the committee is already 
large enough. 


—H. Steels. 
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MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Grade IX FRENCH December, 1955 


(Parlons francais) 


I. Mettez l’article défini (le, la, 1’, les) devant les noms: 


4) 1. — rues 2. — encrier 3. — fleur 4. — plancher 
ll. Mettez l’article indéfini (un, une, des) devant les noms: 
(4) 1. — journal 2. — salon 3. — fauteuils 4. — _ soeur. 
IlI. Ecrivez au pluriel: 1. J’ai le livre 
(4) 2. Es-tu un éléve? 
IV. Conjuguez les verbes suivants au présent. Traduisez la premiére 
(9) personne du singulier en anglais: 

1. chanter 2. avoir 3. admirer (forme interrogative) 
V. (a) Mettez a la forme interrogative en employant “est-ce que” 
(2) 1. Le perroquet parle. 


2. Il est dans le jardin. 
(b) Mettez a la forme interrogative sans employer (without using) “est- 
ce que”. 
(3) 1. Elles sont a l’école. 2. Vous portez des livres. 3. Il regarde le vase. 
(5) (c) Mettez & la forme négative 1. Ils sont sur le banc. 2. C’est la 
soeur de Paul. 3. Aimez-vousleschats? 4. Crie-t-il dans le jardin? 
5. Est-ce que je travaille? 
VI. Ecrivez en francais: 
(5) 1. Do you walk? 2. They are arriving. 3. Is she working? 4. Has 
he? 5. I am going in. 
(5) 1.13 livres 2.12 garcons 3. 20 tables 4. 5 enfants 5. 18 éléves. 
VII. Ecrivez en toutes lettres: 


(5) 1. 13 livres 2.12 garcons 3. 20 tables 4. 5 enfants 5. éléves. 
VIII. Remplacez le tiret par une préposition: 
(3) 1. Marie est — la porte. 
2. Le chien est — la salle &4 manger. 
8. L’éléve est assis — la chaise. 
1X. Remplacez les tirets par le mot qui convient (the suitable word): 
(2) Voici la famille Mercier. Paul est le — de Madame Mercier et Marie 


est la — de Madame Mercier. 
X. Remplacez le nom souligné (the underlined word) par un pronom: 
(4) 1. Les classes sont a |’école. 

2. Ow est la lettre? 

3. Les garcons portent des livres. 

4. Es-ce que le perroquet parle? 

XI. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 

(10) 1. Comment vous appelez-vous? 2. Quel age~ avez-vous? 3. Ou 
sont les fleurs? 4. Comment allez-vous aujourd’hui? 5. Qui est 
dans la salle de classe? 

XII. Mettez la forme voulue (du, de la, de 1’, des): 

(3) 1. la maison — parents. 2. la mére — enfant. 3. le journal — pére. 

XIII. Mettez la forme voulue (au, a la, a 1’, aux): 

(3) 1. Nous arrivons—école. 2. Je travaille— maison. 3. Marie donne 
le poisson — chat. 
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XIV. Traduisez en francais: 





(4) 1. Who is singing? It is Marie. She is in front of the house. 
(4) 2. We are talking to a pupil. Here is a teacher too. 
(5) 3. I am carrying some notebooks. Where are Claude’s pen and pencil? 
(4) 4. The girl’s brother is tired today. 
(5) 5. What amuses the boys? They are looking at the parrot. 
(3) 6. Do you walk a lot? O yes. 
2 
(2) XV. 1. Divisez en syllabes (divide into syllables): tableau, pupitre. 
(3) Dans la phrase suivante trouvez (in the following sentence find): 
1. un example du son [fe] 2. un example du son [z] 3. un example du 
son[E] nasalisé. 
“Tis ont quatre chats et cinq perroquets.” 
3. Dans la phrase suivante soulignez 3 consonnes qui ne se prononcent 
pas (underline three consonants which are not pronounced.) 
(3) “Le fils est dans le salon.” 
4. Indiquez la liaison dans la phrase suivante: 
(1) “Tl est dans un fauteuil.” 
6 
100 x — = 60 + dict. 10 + oral reading 10 + term 20 = 100 
10 
Grade X FRENCH Christmas, 1955 
This examination is based on “Parlez-vous frangais?” 
(1% hours) 
N.B. Answer questions I-VI on this question paper 
1. Ecrivez les verbes suivants au présent le l’indicatif: 
REND enaicmmoinnianieion Ds WN RAGED nsitesieieircicscssierversineavvens 
IE ID sissincissccsescinansscianecs i IID ininccctccsetnckeitiesavasiciicsenss 
Ce ae watiaaieents il? (entendre) Be NE snseancteaisismapcosasieicnccries ? (avoir) 
Eee RIOE) cnicioecisiimemnnnss Oe A aceite 
5. elles (prendre) 10. je (apprendre) 
2. Ecrivez au passé indéfini: 
1. Les mauvais éléves n’étudient pas leurs lecons. 
2. Nous sommes 4 I’école. 
(5) 3. Vous choisissez les réponses correctes, n’est-ce pas? 
4. A qui rends-tu visite chaque jour? 
5. N’a-t-il pas mon livre? 
3. Répondez en francais par une phrase complcéte aux questions suivantes: 
1. A quelle heure votre examen de franguis a-t-il commencé? 
A quelle heure finit-il? 
2. Nommez trois choses que vous mangez a un pique-nique? 
3. Citez un proverbe francais. 
4. Quel 4ge avez-vous? 
(15) 5. Décrivez (describe) votre salle 4 manger. 
6. Quand vous entrez dans une maison, et quand vous la quittez, que 
dites-vous au propriétaire? 
4. (a) Mettez au singulier: 
1. Ces albums-ci ne sont pas intéressants. 
2. Quand vous étes malades, restez dans vos lits. 
(6) 3. Pourquoi chantent-ils aux jolies filles? 
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(b) Mettez au pluriel: 
1. Choisis ta belle robe dans l’armoire. 
2. Ce chapeau-la est trop grand. 
(6) 3. N’ai-je pas parlé de mon ami qui est vendeur? 


5. (a) Complétez les phrases suivantes: 
1. Nous ne sommes pas en retard, NOUS SOMMES ...........cceseeseeeseeseeeseeeeseees 
S. Tig CO ie Fe I isis ice nhctectscttaicncarnscsn 
3. La famille a beaucoup mangé et maintenant elle n’a pas ...........000 
4. Pendant la récréation mon ami aMGricain @ .............cccscessesscseeesceecsneeces 
Gy « sais, Seer assez drdle. 
(b) Soulignez les lettres muettes: 
(3) Les boeufs font le travail des champs. 
(c) Trouvez dans la liste suivante 
1. Trois mots avec le méme son que le mot “est” 
(5) 2. Deux mots avec le méme son que le mot “cinq”. 
imiter, cheval, maison, mauvais, beurre, sans cesse, pain, et, 
simple, travail. 
6. Traduisez: 
NN Re hashes cnwsctaichclck acd tea iteonntunind aden Achstetten 
a A: SII. sssicescsansnccercacccconinnnndencttadntenttheeciecadiaacatieasaisilach 
te IE I: avn ssneicasnccescdiceinachcecteci etc achaddeminisiatinniaats 
a I: CII in nicasnnscsncstiieccaneiendiscncacisnctilitaadarctaidictieiininiidainanmnnianinn 
OE IE ID eiictacincinesnernnitincsnniincieesthaithe Nesileahataanaiieaaaiaaanatiniaitin 
I< «AR Tai I inti esac ihaieiaslinbnstaa aide eae tt cant 
TOR IR I, sens ccnsisseniciitcctetennicinspisennicscliesieagnlccitcgibiencalitalllseatlannsiianiighaah 
Be SI I ID cca Latics a asain inant aires 
©, IR I THR  sneneiicecssnnsiccnsscistssceccssnsceiei daa iainiialaiilentiiiladaniiaaniiaanninciiiai 
BD: A QUIN GE siasininccsascesthettiinichchhicrciltaiaictineicidacaeilinieiiaacnncisinindllaniaianinisentiniin 
N.B. Answer questions VII-VIII on foolscap. 


ke whe 


7. Traduisez: 
(6) 1. The benches are hard because there are no cushions, and on one side 
of the compartment there is a sign “No smoking.” 
(6) 2. He waited for his friends on the station platform, but the employee 
closed the door of the car and cried out, “All aboard”. 
(6) 3. The farmer’s wife is happy when her husband has a good harvest 
and there is plenty of bread on the table. 
(6) 4. Did he wish to see the horses or the cows first? They are in the 
stable. 
50(6) 5. Why did we not try to leave the house at half-past twelve this after- 
noon when we heard the bell? 
(5) 6. What heat! Get off your bicycle and let’s eat our lunch now. 
(5) 7. Around the table my twelve brothers and thirteen sisters burst out 
laughing at the comical ladies. 
(5) 8. Has he not chosen the large fork which is in the centre of the table? 
(5) 9. These children are happy because they are going to pay a visit to 
their old grandfather. 
8. Répondez en frangais aux questions suivantes: (Six questions based on 
(12) a sight passage or on your Authors text). 


150 x 4s 100. 
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Grade XI FRENCH Christmas 1955 
(1% hours) 
1 Remplacez les noms soulignés par les pronoms qui conviennent: 
(10) (1) elle montre la lettre au facteur. 
(2) On parle de sa mort a ses amies. 
(3) Madame Mercier aimait beaucoup son fils. 
(4) Voila les poules; elles mangent des graines. 
(5) Je vais chez Dupont pour acheter mes complets. 
II. Mettez l’adjectif & la forme correcte: 
(10) (1) une soeur (affectueux) (6) une voix (doux) 
(2) la (dernier) classe (7) mes amies (canadien) 
(3) le (vieux) homme (8) sa nourriture (favori) 
(4 des poules (pareil) (9) une vie (bref) 
(5) ces (long) histoires (10) une réponse (faux) 
III. (a) Ecrivez les sept temps primitifs du verbe “faire”. 
(3) Mettez les verbes aux temps indiqué: 
(1) présent; ils - - - espérer, faire, pouvoir 
(2) futur: elle - - - appeler, posséder, enlever. 
(3) imparfait: il - - - manger, recommencer, life 
(12) (4) passé défini: je - - - lancer, venir, avoir. 
IV Traduisez en frangais: 
. He lives on the other side of the hedge. 
. I have just spent the money. 
. He does not need the stamps. 
. The map is hanging on the wall. 
. Read the letter as soon as possible. 
. He has acquired the habit of studying. 
. The seeds are good to eat. 
. He will be able to go, no doubt. 
. The sailor is runnng at top speed. 
10. I want a cheaper overcoat. 
V. Donnez un synonyme de: le médecin, il est nécessaire, justement, 
(4) penser. 
(3) Donnez le contraire de: avoir raison, cher, trouver. 
VI Répondez en francais avec une phrase complete: 
(1) Pourquoi Pierre voulait-il un nouveau complet? 
(2) Que faisaient les poules de M. Dupré (quand) il faisait froid? 
(10) (3) Nommez une chose que M. Pépin a faite pour persuader aux 
poules de laisser leurs oeufs de son cété de la haie. 
(4) Qui a écrit les lettres que Mme Mercier recevait si souvent? 
(5) Qui a été noyé dans |’Océan Indien? 
VII Traduisez en francais: 


(20) 


OWOIYAR Hy PON 


(3) (1) He always used to obey his mother. 

(2) We shall send the suit a week from Monday. - - Thank you very 
much; that suits me. 

(7) (3) The next day I decided to put my idea into execution, and to go 
and see my foreign neighbour. 

(7) (4) He had just delivered the last letter when the doctor told him 
Mme Mercier was worse. 

(7) (5) However, when he arrived at the cottage where she lived she 


was already dead. 
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(8) (6) One fine April day the lamb wandered away from the farm and 
went into the meadow through a hole in the hedge. 


(38) 
VIII Lisez cette anecdote et puis répondez en francais aux questions: 

-~ Un grand artiste francais, dont l’avarice était légendaire a Paris, 
fut attaqué d’une maladie des yeux qui ]’obligea a aller consulter un 
oculiste fameux. Avant d’y aller, il demanda a un ami: 

“Quels sont les honoraires (fees) de ce docteur?” 

“Cinquante francs la premiére fois, ‘‘répondit l’ami, “et vingt-cing 
francs pour les visites suivantes.” 

L’artiste, qui était désolé a l’idée de dépenser cinquante francs, 
inventa un petit stratagéme. A son entrée dans le cabinet du docteur, 
il lui tendit la main et lui dit en souriant: 

“Bonjour, mon cher docteur. Me voici encore une fois!” 

L’oculiste, qui avait reconnu l’artiste, ne fit pas d’objection, mais 
l’examina consciencieusement, et enfin lui dit, avec un sourire 
malicieux: 

“Mon cher monsieur, l’état de vos yeux n’a pas changé depuis la 
derniére fois que je vous ai vu: II] n’est pas nécessaire de vous donner 
une nouvelle prescription. Continuez avec le méme traitement que 
je vous ai ordonné.” 

L’artiste paya ses vingt-cing francs et sortit du cabinet de con- 
sultations, triste et honteux. 

(1) Pour quoi l’artiste est-il connu 4 Paris? 
(2) Qui est-il forcé d’aller voir? 
(3) Que veut-il savoir avant d’y aller? 
(4) Pourquoi l’artiste invente-t-il un petit stratagéme? 
(20) (5) Combien de fois a-t-il déja consulté le docteur? 
(6) Est-ce que le docteur pense que c’est la deuxiéme visite de 
V’artiste? 
(7) Pourquoi le docteur reconnait-il l’artiste? 
(8) Qu’est-ce que l’artiste regoit pour ses vingt-cing francs? 
(9) Pourquoi est-il triste en sortant du cabinet? 
— (10) Donnez une définition en francais du mot “oculiste”. 


130 65410 (dictation) +25 (term work) =100 





2 
Grade XII FRENCH December, 1955 
I. Remplacez les tirets par des mots qui conviennent, s’il y a lieu: 

1. Il parle toujours de --—————— Italie. 

2. Tout le monde désire aller --——————- Rome. 

3. Il a ————— travail mais il n’a pas ————— argent, car il aime 
(10) ————— automobiles. 

4. J’ai reconnu la jeune fille — cheveux d’or. 

5. ——_——— général Wolfe était —————- Anglais, mais il est mort 

Canada. 
6. Il a le chapeau ————— main. 
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0) 


0) 


II. 


III. 


rr 


Mettez la forme correcte du verbe entre parenthéses: 


OQnr ON eH 


. Les femmes (vouloir — présent de l’indicatif) partir maintenant. 
. L’homme (découvrir — passé indéfini) que le chéque était faux. 

. Je vous |’ (envoyer) la semaine prochaine si vous le désirez. 

. En (ouvrir) la porte, il a vu des enfants qui jouaient dans la cour. 
. Il ne sort pas quand il (pleuvoir). 

. Je (vouloir — conditionnel) mettre une lettre a la poste. 


Traduisez les mots entre parenthéses: 


SLHMAARMAwSH 


. (With whom) allez-vous chasser? 
. (What) fusils avez-vous apportés ? 
. (What) vous chassez ici? 


(What) a fait ce bruit-la? 
(What) est l’animal dont vous parlez? 


. (Which) des fusils avez-vous acheté? 


(Whom) connaissez-vous ici? 
(What) avez-vous vu? 
(Of what) parlez-vous? 


. Je vous dirai (what) je vais faire. 


1V. Définissez les mots suivants, en employant un pronom relatif pour 


VI. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


chaque définition: 
un anniversaire 
un ascenseur 
un externe 


Traduisez en francais: 


1. 


4. 


3. 


4, 


5. 


6. 


After eating our lunch we can leave. Let us leave at once without 
waiting. 

The typist entered her office and began to write letters. Finally 
she went out. 

While looking at him, I heard the noise. Are you talking about 
old Mr. Tibault? 

When the weather is warm, we are thirsty. By drinking a cup 
of tea we shall be satisfied. 

Coffee costs eighty francs a pound. What do you think of such 
high prices? 

I tried the final examinations in June and entered Business College 
in July. 


Répondez en francais: 


1, 


2. 
3. 


oo 


Au commencement de l’histoire du curé de Cucugnan, que veut-il 
faire avant de mourir? 

Pourquoi n’y a-t-il pas de livre & l’entrée de l’enfer? 

Qui rencontre le curé a l’entrée du paradis? du purgatoire? de 
l’enfer? 


. Quelle odeur domine l’atmosphére de l’enfer? 
. Qu’est-ce qu’il voit et entend ici? 
. Pourquoi est-ce que Berthine a fermé les auvents de chéne et a 


poussé les verrous de la porte comme la nuit arrivait? 


. Pourquoi est-ce que M. Lavigne avait enrégimenté tous les hommes 


de Rethel? 


. Ou se trouvait la maison de Nicolas Pichon? 
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VII. Ils entrérent, poudrés de neige, portant sur leurs casques une sorte 

de créme mousseuse qui les faisait ressembler & des meringues, et ils 

paraissaient las, exténués. i 
La jeune femme montra les banes de bois des deux cétés de la 

grande table. 

—Asseyez-vous, dit-elle, je vais vous faire de la soupe. C’est vrai 

que vous avez l’air rendu. 
Puis elle referma les verrous de la porte. 

Répondez en frangais: 


(12) 1. Qui est entré? 2. Quel temps faisait-il ? 
3. Pourquoi étaient-ils fatigués? 4. Ou se sont-ils assis? 
5. Qu’est-ce qu’ils attendaient? 6. Pourquoi la jeune femme a-t- 
elle refermé les verrous de la 4 
porte? 
VIII. Le Jour du Marché 


Sur tous les chemins, les paysannes arrivaient en groupes au marché. 
La plupart avaient fait la route & pied pour ne pas prendre les chevaux i 
dont on avait besoin dans les champs. C’était l’époque de la moisson et i 
il importait de profiter du beau temps pour rentrer le blé. i 
Toutes ces femmes étaient fort chargées et beaucoup d’entre elles 
étaient venues de trés loin; mais elles bavardaient trop pour songer a la 
fatigue. Heureuses de se trouver ensemble, elles riaient avec éclat, et 
le bourg, d’ordinaire silencieux, s’emplissait de leurs voix. 
Parfois une automobile arrivait, cornant sans cesse pour avoir la 
voie libre; mais trop occupées a causer, les femmes n’y faisaient pas 
attention. Lorsque la voiture était juste derriére elles, soudain prises de 
peur, elles s’écartaient 4 la hate, puis leur groupe se reformait aussitét. 
Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
1. Pourquoi les paysannes devaient-elles marcher? 
2. Que faisaient les chevaux? 
8. En quelle saison était-ce? 
(16) 4. Quel temps faisait-il? 
5. Pourquoi les femmes étaient-elles fatiguées? 
6. Pourquoi riaient-elles si gaiement? 
7. Pourquoi ne faisaient-elles aucune attention aux autos? 
8. Quel est le synonyme de “bavarder”? 
9. Divisez en syllabes: paysannes. 
(10) IX. Aural 


120 

Grade XIII FRENCH COMPOSITION December, 1955 
1. Répondez en francais par des phrases complétes: 

(4) 1. Nommez deux fruits que l’on cultive dans un verger. 


2. Quelle est la date du lendemain de Noél? 
II. Ecrivez les phrases suivantes en remplacant les tirets ou les mots 
soulignés par les pronoms qui conviennent, avec des prépositions 
s’ille faut. Faites tous les autres changements nécessaires. 
1. Avez - vous mis les pommes dans la corbeille? 
(8) 2. C’est le jeune homme au pére — vous avez demandé des 
renseignements. 
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III. 


(4) 


IV. 
(4) 
V. 
(2) 
VI. 
(4) 
VII. 
(4) 
(7) 
(8) 
(6) 


(6) 
(7) 
(7) 
(6) 


VIII. 


(23) 


100 


40 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Dites a Henri votre nom. 
Voila les gens parmi —— je travaille. 
Savez-vous a fait ce bruit? 





Remplacez |’infinitif par la forme du verbe qui convient: 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


J’espére qu’ils nous (rendre) visite. 

I] n’y a personne ici qui (savoir) la réponse. 

Il est important que vous (étudier) chaque jour. 
Ne parlez pas pendant que nous (lire). 


En vous servant de phrases complétes, donnez la définition de deux des 


i. 


mots suivants. 
une voisine 2. un lit 3. une gare 4. bruyant 


Ecrivez a la forme négative indiquée en faisant les changements 


Ls 
2. 


nécessaires. 
(Personne) J’ai rencontré la un homme que j’estime. 
(Aucun) Vous tirerez beaucoup de profit de cela. 


Complétez les phrases suivantes par des mots qui conviennent. 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Désiré est plus 4gé que Laurent — trois ans. 

Un appartement — cinquiéme est vide. 

Combien paie -t - on — _ essence en France? 

Désiré est assez fort — faire peur au petit gringalet. 


Traduisez en francais: (leave a line between sentences) 


1, 
2. 


3. 


Answer the question, please. I shall answer it at once. 

This classroom is fifteen metres long by twelve metres wide. It 
opens into a corridor four metres wide. 

Why wouldn’t he lend her the money she needed? He had only 
five dollars left and he was to pay for their theatre tickets. 


. There are about twenty books which I should read before 


Christmas. Only the librarian knows where to find them in the 
library. 


. We are glad that you have introduced us to her. She is a charming 


woman, 


. “Did you buy those potatoes from the old gardener who grows 


such good vegetables?” I asked my cook. 


. A team from the west won the big football game this year. Every- 


body congratulated the players on their success. 


. Are you much interested in radio? I have a new radio set and I 


always listen to good programs in the evening. 


Traduisez: 


(a) One Sunday morning |the parish priest told his parishioners || 


| | 
' 


that there was not |a single person from Cucugnan | in heaven. | 
they were all sorry | that their deceased friends and relatives | 
were suffering | in the flames of hell.| So they obeyed|| the good 
priest | and went to confession | regularly | so that they would get 
to heaven | when they died.| The good priest was glad that God 
had heard | his prayers.| He was soon able | to bring his scattered 
flock back to the fold.|| 

= 1 mark for the phrase. 

= 2 marks for the phrase. 
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Grade XIII December, 1955 
SPANISH AUTHORS—Sight 
A 


Cuando mas joven, salia de caza y acostumbraba a traer provisién abun- 
dante, pues era el mas diestro cazador de la comarca; al faltarle las fuerzas, 
consagroése enteramente a la pesca; los dias en que la mar estaba bella salia 
el Sr. de Meira en su bote al calamar, al chicharro, a la robaliza o a log 
muelles, segin la estacién y las circunstancias del agua; en este arte did 
sefales de ser tan avisado como en la caza; del pescado que le sobraba solia 
regalar a los particulares de Rodillero, porque D. Fernando se hubiera dejado 
morir de hambre antes que vender un solo pez cogido por su mano; pero estos 
regalos engendraban en justa correspondencia otros, y merced a ellos, el 
caballero podia atender a las mas apremiantes necesidades de su cocina, la 
lefia, el aceite, los huevos, etc., y atin autorizarse en ocasiones algtin exceso: 
él mismo se aderezaba los manjares que comia y no con poca inteligencia, al 
decir de las gentes; se hablaba con mucho encomio de una caldereta singular 
que el Sr. de Meira guisaba como ningtin cocinero. Pero llegé un dia en que 
el pueblo supo con sorpresa que el caballero habia vendido su bote a un 
comerciante de Sarrié: la razén todos la advinaron, por mas que él la oculté 
diciendo que lo habia enajenado para comprar otro mejor. Desde entonces, 
en vez de salir al mar, pescaba desde la orilla con la cana, o lo que es igual, 
en vez de ir al encuentro de los peces los esperaba pacientemente sentado 
sobre alguna pena solitaria. Cuando no venian, observaban los vecinos que 
no salia humo por la chimenea de la casa de Meira. 

Contéstese en espanol: 

1) Escribanse tres razones por los cuales se sabe que el Sr. D. Fernando 
de Meira es muy pobre. 

. 2) % Cémo se sabe que el Sr. de Meira es un cazador y un pescador de 
mucha habilidad? 

3) % Qué venta los sorprendié a todos? 

4) % Qué se aprende del caracter de este caballero? 

5) % Qué cosa determiné la clase de pez que iba a coger? 

6) Exprese en otras palabras: al faltarle las fuerzas; solia regalar. 

7) Expliquese: estos regalos engendraban en justa correspondencia otros. 

B 
Traduzcase al inglés: 
Mi queridisimo Ricardo: 

Hace ya tiempo que deseo comunicarte un pensamiento sin atreverme a 
ello ... Es el de suplicarte que aplacemos todavia algin tiempo nuestro 
matrimonio . . . i Estas seguro de que tu y yo nos hallamos convenientemente 
preparados para tomar un estado que arrastra consigo tantos y tan graves 
cargos? j;Has meditado bien lo que significa el sacramento del matrimonio? 

. Para que Dios bendiga nuestra unién es necesario que nos hagamos 
dignos de celebrarla, preparandonos durante algunos meses, por lo menos, 
con una vida virtuosa y devota, y haciendo algunos sacrificios y obras de 
caridad . . . Esto es lo que te propongo . . . Reflexiona sobre lo que acabo 
de decirte y ver'és como tengo razén, No dudes de que te quiere mucho, mucho, 
la que es por ahora tu hermana. 

Maria. 


Submitted by Harold Garfield, 
Danforth Technical School. 


Grade XIII December, 1955 
SPANISH COMPOSITION 


Traduzcase al espanol: 

1. Her mother’s brother has been ill for seven months. A famous physician 
has just arrived from London to examine him. 

2. Canadians frequently consider all South American to be dark-complex- 
ioned. However, this is not so. I have met several people from Spanish- 
speaking countries who are fair. 

3. Miss Hayes is one of the best actresses in the world. Her parents must 
have been Irish according to my wife. 
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‘“‘Combines l’utile et l’agreable”’ 


JOURNAL PARISIEN 


. BY L. CLARK KEATING AND WILLIAM G. CLUBB 


A novel elementary reader which can be introduced after only 
four or five weeks of study in the first college course in French. 
° Everyday French prose is presented in the form of a diary 
° kept by an American student who spends a_ three-weeks’ 
2 vacation in Paris. Its humor will appeal to the student since 
the diarist’s difficulties with the language, and his resulting 
experiences, parallel the beginning student’s own troubles. 
From early diary entries in simple French, the book keeps 
pace with the normal progress of a first-semester class in 
vocabulary and grammar development, introducing approxi- 
. mately thirty new words in each lesson. Much information 
3s about Paris and French daily life is included in the diary. 


g 161 pages, illustrated, $2.00 
APPLETON - CENTURY -CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 








4. Son, your brother wouldn’t go to the store for me. You are a good boy 
and will do what you are told. Go to the corner and buy us some ice- 
cream for dessert. 

5. By studying a great deal, you will become a better student. You have 
to work until eleven o’clock almost every evening to be truly successful 
at your examinations. 

6. You write well for a little boy. How long have you been going to school ? 

7. The proprietor of the paper has received many letters on the subject 
and among these I found yours. 

8. Whose overcoat is that? It must belong to your uncle. 

oBe 

Dése lo contrario de las voces siguientes: 

1. varios 2. ciudadano 3. nacer 4. izquierdo 
5. pobreza 6. alguno 7. menor 8. alegre 
9. valiente 

ia 


Indiquese, de algun modo, la pronunciacién de la segunda i en meridional, la 
Il en armarillo, la v en envier, la n en tranvia, la j en relojes. 
Hs 
(a) Cambiense al tratamiento formal: ten; oye; ve 
(b) Cambiense al tratamiento intimo (plural) ; levantense; vegan Vds. 
. 
Escribanse en espajiol ciento cincuenta (mas or menos) palabras sobre: 
“La paella del roder.” 


—submitted by Harold Garfield, Danforth Technical School. 
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GERMAN SIGHT PASSAGES 


A. 


Beantworten Sie auf deutsch die untenstehenden Fragen! 


Zum viertenmal nach seiner Ankunft in Mailand zieht Theodor Reichmann 
des Morgens die Gardinen vom Fenster seines Zimmers, und seine Augen 
trinken die sonnenflutende Schénheit des Ausblicks. 

Vier Tage ist Reichmann im Hause seines neuen Lehrers, des Professors 
Luigi Lamperti. Aber nicht als Schiiler, sondern als Gast auf einer 
Vergniigungsreise. Sie haben bis jetzt noch nichts weiter getan als geplaudert. 
Lamperti spricht ein gutes Deutsch, das durch die vollgerundeten italienischen 
Vokalklange einen melodischen Tonfall hat. 

Waren sie des Plauderns miide geworden, so hatten sie weite Spazierginge 
gemacht, schweigend, ein jeder seinen Gedanken iiberlassen. Und zwischen 
all dem Nichtstun wurde mit Eifer und Andacht getafelt, als sei dies der 
Hauptzweck des Tages. 

Gesungen wurde iiberhaupt noch nicht. Nur am Tage seiner Aukunft 
hatte Reichmann seinem Professor eine einzige Arie vorsingen miissen. 
Lamperti hatte ihn begleitet und nichts weiter gesagt wie: “Na, es wird 
schon werden, Theodor.” 

1. Wo wohnte Professor Lamperti? Nennen Sie Stadt und Land! 
2. Was wollte Theodor Reichmann wohl bei ihm studieren? 
(10) 38. Wie verbrachten Lehrer und Schiiler die Tage? 
4. Aus welcher Bemerkung des Professors (des Lehrers) kann man 
schliessen, dass Theodor begabt war? 
5. Schreiben Sie die drei Hauptformen von: schweigen, iiberlassen. 


B. 
Beantworten Sie auf englisch die untenstehenden Fragen! 


Beim Abschiede forderte mich Goethe auf, den niachsten Vormittag zu 
kommen, um mich zeichnen zu lassen. Er hatte nimlich die Gewohnheit, 
alle jenen von seinen Besuchern, die ihn interessierten, von einem eigens 
dazu besteliten Zeichner in schwarzer Kreide portritieren zu lassen. 

Als ich mich den andern Vormittag einstellte, war der Maler noch nicht 
gekommen. Man wies mich daher zu Geethe, der jn seinem Hausgirtchen 
auf und nieder ging. Nun wurde mir die Ursache seiner steifen Kérperhaltung 
gegeniiber von Fremden klar. Das Alter war nicht spurlos an ihm voriiber 
gegangen. Wie er so im Girtchen hinschritt, bemerkte man wohl ein gedriicktes 
Vorneigen des Oberleibs mit Kopf und Nacken. Das wollte er nun vor 
Fremden verbergen, und daher jenes gezwungene Emporrichten, das eine 
unangenehme Wirkung machte. .Sein Anblick in dieser natiirlichen Stellung, 
mit einem langen Hausrock bekleidet, ein kleines Schirmkappchen auf den 
weissen Haaren, hatte etwas unendlich Riihrendes. Er sah halb wie ein 
K6énig aus und halb wie ein Vater. Wir sprachen im Auf- und Niedergehen. 
Als ich meine vereinzelte Stellung in Wien beklagte, sagte er, dass der 
Mensch nur in Gesellschaft Gleicher oder Ahnlicher wirken kénne. Wenn 
er und Schiller das geworden waren, als was die Welt sie anerkennt, verdanken 
sie es grossenteils dieser férdernden und sich erginzenden Wechselwirkung. 

Inzwischen kam der Maler. Wir gingen ins Haus, und ich wurde 
gezeichnet. 

1. Warum hatte Goethe diesen Herrn gebeten, am niachsten Tage wiederzu- 
kommen ? ' 

Wo fand er Gethe? Was tat dieser da? 

Wie war Geethe gekleidet ? 

Welche Spuren des Alters merkte man am Gang des grossen Dichters? 

Nach Geethes Meinung, in welcher Gesellschaft nur, kann ein Dichter 

sein Bestes leisten? (achieve his best) 

Nennen Sie zwei beriihmte Dichter, bei denen das der Fall war! 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed by M. Sniderman 


L’AME DE LA POESIE CANADIENNE FRANCAISE by Dr. Laure Riése; 
Macmillan, 1955; 263 pages. Paper $2.75; cloth $4.00. 


This anthology is a representative selection from the works of twenty 
of our French Canadian poets who have made a valuable and lasting con- 
tribution to Canadian literature. In her brief introduction, Dr. Riése dis- 
tinguishes four more or less clearly defined periods in the development of 
French Canadian poetry: 


(1)—1850: the pioneer period of Canadian history — an epic struggle for 
survival which left little time for artistic expression. 


(2) 1850-1895: the romantic period of Canadian literature. Aroused by 
the stirring challenge of the famous historian, F. X. Garneau, the celebrated 
School of Québec, meeting at first in the dusty bookshop of its talented found- 
er, Octave Cérmazie, sang the praises of “la mére patrie” and extolled the 
heroism of her loyal sons who had transplanted her language, her culture and 
her laws into Canadian soil. At the forefront of this nationalist movement 
in literature, we find the great Canadian romantic, Louis Fréchette, the author 
of “La Légende d’un Peuple”, whose works were crowned by the French 
Academy. There followed Lemay, Chapman and Beauchemin who, with 
perhaps greater sincerity and insight, sang of the joys and sorrows, the 
unremitting labours and the pious devotion of the early settlers. 


(3) 1895-1920: the Literary School of Montreal—a group of young ‘artists’, 
meeting in the famous Chateau Ramezay, whose aim was to create a more 
chaste, a more individualistic genre of Canadian poetry. In this group we 
find Gonzalve Desaulniers, Charles Gill, Albert Ferland, the invalid poet, 
Albert Lozeau, Lucien Rainier and the youthful genius, Emile Nelligan. 


(4) 1920—: the modern period of French Canadian poetry in which our 
poets have reasserted their right to free expression. Their horizons have no 
limits. To this school belongs Paul Morin, the innovator; René Chopin, the 
realist; Alfred Desrochers, the Parnassian; Robert Choquette, the futurist, 
who now resides in the U.S.A.; doleful Saint-Denys-Garneau; and our four 
Canadian poetesses: spiritually-minded Blanche Lamontagne; the sensualist, 
Simone Routier; tormented Eva Sénécal and the frail and delicate symbolist, 
Anne Hébert, daughter of the Canadian poet and critic, Maurice Hébert, whose 
works are, unfortunately, not represented in this anthology. 


The Swiss-born anthologist, Dr. Riése,, gives our modern Canadian poets 
a sound piece of advice when she states in her introduction: 


“Les poétes canadiens francais, enfants d’un pays jeune, beau et fort, 
ne prendront conscience d’eux-mémes qu’en rompant avec les vieilles formules, 
les emprunts qui appauvrissent leur matiére littéraire. Ils doivent créer 
leurs propres moyens, d’expression poétique, et beaucoup le font déja; déployer 
des hardiesses, des audaces et faire appel a leur spontanéité, tout en préser- 
vant leurs richesses immuables.” 


L’Ame de la Poésie canadienne francaise will take its place alongside 
Jules Fournier’s “Anthologie des Poétes canadiens” (1920) and Camille 
Roy’s “Morceaux Choisis d’Auteurs canadiens” (1938) as a standard and more 
up-to-date appraisal of French Canadian poetry. Every Canadian teacher 
of French will want to have a reference copy of Dr. Riése’s interesting 
anthology. 


—G. A. K. 
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A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE by Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1954. 523 pp. 


Through the centuries Italian literature has been a rich and constant 
source of inspiration to many of the most distinguished writers of England 
and America. 


In fact, it has had a profound influence on Chaucer and the Tudor poets, 
on the Elizabethan dramatists, especially Shakespeare, on Spenser, Milton, 
and the seventeenth century poets, on the Romanticists, especially Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, on the Victorians and especially Browning. 

It has also left its indelible mark on the works of Washington Irving, 
Fenimore Cooper, Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne and 
Edgar Allen Poe, T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. 

In view of all this, it is not difficult to realize that an acquaintance with 
Italian literature is not only desirable, but almost essential for the serious 
study of English. 


We warmly welcome, therefore, Ernest Wilkins’ timely publication, 
whose principal purpose is to interest English and American students in 
that subject and, above all, those who are not familiar with the Italian 
language. 


His History of Italian Literature covers a period which extends from the 
thirteenth century to the present day. In accordance with his well defined 
aim, however, Dr. Wilkins centred his attention on those authors and subjects 
that would be of major concern to the type of readers he had in mind, and 
treated rather briefly some writers whom he considered less important in 
that regard. A large number of others who did not come within his im- 
mediate scope, he relegated to the Appendix, merely mentioning their names 
and dates and indicating in a few words the nature and character of their 
main writings. Included in the Appendix is also a comprehensive list of 
reference works in English dealing with Italian literature and of English 
translations, all of which have been carefully selected on the basis of merit, 
importance and suitability. 

The illustrative quotations in the body of the book are almost exclusively 
in English and the majority of them have been ably translated by Wilkins 
himself. 

The best chapters of the latter’s History of Italian Literature are un- 
doubtedly those on Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, to whom he has devoted 
several years of study and research. 


In his biographical sketches and critical analysis of the chief works of 
these authors in particular and of others in general, Dr. Wilkins reveals a 
complete mastery of the Italian language, a thorough knowledge of the 
subject at hand and a keen and sound judgment. 

Italian poetic forms, Italian literary theories and literary criticism, which 
have had such a significant bearing on foreign literatures, have been duly 
emphasized, as have been Italy’s achievements in the drama, the short 
story and the epic. 

Deserving of special mention is Dr. Wilkins’ interesting and enlightening 
account of the literary relations between Italy and England, and Italy and 
America. 


Scattered throughout his work is a great deal of information concerning 
Italian political history, art, music and philosophy which is extremely useful 
for the proper comprehension of Italian culture and civilization. 


This new History of Italian Literature by one of the foremost living 
Italian teachers and scholars on this side of the Atlantic is a worthy con- 
tribution to the field of higher education in the English speaking countries. 
Through it students will be introduced to one of the leading literatures in the 
world and, at the same time, will be adequately prepared for a better under- 
’ standing of many of the finest literary works in their native tongue. 


The University of Toronto. Emilio Goggio 
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COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS, Part One, Revised Edition, by F. C. A. 
Jeanneret, E. E. Hislop, M. H. Lake. Published by Clarke, Irwin & 
Company Limited, Toronto, 1955, $2.50. 


The revision of the familiar book has been so sweeping that it comes to 
us as a new grammar text. 


The reading selections that have been retained are wisely edited. Gram- 
matical constructions beyond the experience of the student, uncommon vo- 
cabulary, awkward expressions and material unessential to the stories have 
been deleted. By condensing four of the two-part stories the authors have been 
able to introduce new reading material. The setting of the reading lessons 
based on travel has been moved closer to home and should definitely appeal 
to the Canadian student. Instead of going to England by boat he now has 
the vocabulary to fly to cities in Ontario and Quebec. The chapter's on Paris 
and “le Tour de France” have been rewritten, and the style and content of 
the new selections are much better suited to the interest and ability of the 
secondary school student. 


In the revised edition there is a list of 750 basic words which the students 
are expected to know before they begin studying COURS MOYEN, Part I. 
This is an excellent index of great value to both teacher and student. Each 
lesson contains a vocabulary, with phonetic transcription, of the words neces- 
sary for a comprehension of the reading selection. These vocabularies intro- 
duce 656 new words and 142 new expressions. It is disappointing that the 
authors have made no distinction between the words to be learned as active 
vocabulary and the words listed simply for recognition. These vocabularies 
will be accepted as units, and as a_ result our students will be learning such 
words as “l’intermédiaire; la soutane; la noisette; le treillis métallique; le 
brassard; le cloitre.” There are many more! The students’ time would be 
better spent practising simple statements pertaining to their own life than 
learning words they will seldom use. 

The grammatical selections of the new book are excellent. Gone are 
the chatty presentations and the apparently confused collection of facts. In 
their place is a clear, succinct, ordered explanation of the habits of the French 
language. The material is introduced in the same order with few exceptions. 
The explanations and charts are more complete, follow a careful step-by-step 
plan and are amply illustrated by examples from the reading and by short 
sentences which are well worth committing to memory. 


The two weakest sections of the original text have been greatly improved. 
The list of verbs which take no preposition, “a” or “de” before a following 
infinitive has been reduced to 73 from the original 107, and approximately 
one quarter of these are introduced as active vocabulary in earlier lessons. 
The lesson on the subjunctive has been simplified and clarified. Of the 
original 38 verbs and 21 impersonal expressions only 28 verbs and 14 im- 
personal expressions remain. 


There are still statements and explanations in the revised edition that 
will puzzle and annoy teachers. What is accomplished by telling a student 
that in the past indefinite he is to use the present tense of the auxiliary— 
“avoir for verbs conjugated with avoir”; “étre for verbs conjugated with 
étre”? It would have been better to introduce the words “transitive” and 
“intransitive”, or to give a review list of the verbs conjugated with “étre”. 
In the same lesson we are told that the past indefinite tense is used “to ex- 
press an action in the past and completed in the past”’(?) On page 85, 
section 6 states that the negative words “pas, nullement, plus, guére, jamais, 
rien” usually precede the past participle in compound tenses; and on page 
131, part (d) says that the definite article is generally used before the names 
of parts of the body. If the student accepts the “usually” and the “generally” 
and rewrites the examples given in the text, would they be accepted by the 
Departmental examiner? 

“Je n’avais vu pas la pelure d’orange”. 
“Tl n’a vu rien.” 
“Tl portait une canne 4 sa main.” 
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Although a French person may “commonly” write, “Achetez du bon fromage”, 
it is unwise to introduce this fact to the beginner, especially since he must 
write “Jeanne a de jolies robes.” “Generally”, “usually” and “commonly” 
are poor words to find in a grammatical explanation for students at the 
secondary school level. In the early stages of French it is much better to 
have one concrete rule than a confusing variety of possibilities. In such cases 
the teacher can simply explain that other constructions may be found. 


The exercises in the revised COURS MOYEN are all new. There is a 
rich, imaginative variety which cannot fail to please. The question on the 
reading selections avoid “yes” and “no” answers and insist on the student’s 
using the vocabulary of the lesson. Exercises on word study are included— 
synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, word families. The translations includes 
unrelated sentences, sentences which are numbered but which form a con- 
nected passage, and pieces of continuous prose. All of these make full use 
of the vocabulary used in the reading lessons and drill and review the gram- 
matical points under study. The continuous proses and free compositions 
furnish a vocabulary which will appeal to the students’ imagination. (e.g. 
A complete list of terms necessary for describing a hockey match.) At the 
end of the book there are review sentences arranged by topic, and two sets 
of sentences which review the work of Grades 11 and 12. 

The new format, the larger type used in the reading lessons, the lay-out 
of the material, the new photographic illustrations all help to make this a 
most attractive book. The material is excellent for our needs in the secondary 
schools. At every turn it is obvious that years of varied experience in 
teaching French have moulded this book. Congratulations to the authors 
who have succeeded in turning a good book into an excellent one. 


M. K. 


THE UNITY OF THE CANTERBURY TALES by Ralph Baldwin. 112 pages. 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, Copenhagen. 


The Anglistica series of scholarly monograms has now reached its fifth 
volume with Ralph Baldwin’s structural analysis of Chaucers’ Canterbury 
Tales. 


Mr. Baldwin points out, in his introduction, the purpose of his work: 
“This study proposes a stylistic: analysis of the narrative art of The Canter- 
bury Tales.” Its scope is indicated by its three main divisions: The Prologue 
(three chapters); The Dialogue (one chapter); The Epilogue (three chapters). 
The emphasis is on the beginning and the ending of The Tales, with such re- 
ferences to the mid-portion as are necessary to illustrate the coherence of the 
whole. Mr. Baldwin sets out to throw light on the pilgrimage aspect of the 
work with the symbolic significance arising therefrom. It is, he asserts, incom- 
plete but not unfinished; thus it. is comparable in its structure to a medieval 
church building. 

The Canterbury Tales, Mr. Baldwin asserts, have an artistic unity. They 
begin with the presentation of a springtime pilgrimage, for spring is inev:t- 
ably the season of rebirth and regeneration. Chaucer himself figures as poet 
and pilgrim, balancing these two roles with the utmost skill. To strengthen 
the element of coherence, he makes throughout the narrative specific refer- 
ences to the idea of travel and progress along the route. Though the original 
plan of two tales for each pilgrim and the return to the Tabard Inn at 
Southwark was not executed, the ending is eminently satisfying from the 
medieval point of view since the Parson’s tale comes last, the person and the 
topic being alike appropriate. For what is the pilgrimage to Canterbury 
but a symbolic journey along life’s way to the Heavenly City? 

Mr. Baldwin speaks a language that abounds in difficult philosophical 
terms which tend to interfere somewhat with the simplicity and clarity of his 
arguments. His thesis is fortified throughout with scholarly references, and 
_ the text has been thoroughly proof-read. It is much the most accurate volume 
of the series in this respect. 


Betty Bealey. 
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IMAGES DU MEXIQUE par G. E. Marquis, 90 rue Lockwell, Québec, P.Q., 
1955, 42 pages. 


Col. G. E. Marquis, former chief librarian of the Provincial Library in 
Quebec City, was a member of a group of 134 French Canadians who, in 
January 1955, made an excursion to Louisiana to celebrate with the Acadians 
the second centennary of the “Grand Dérangement”. After a two-weeks’ 
stay in Miami, Florida, Col. Marquis and a companion flew to Mexico via 
Guest Airways. Images du Mexique contains the Colonel’s impressions of 
this former Spanish colony which is becoming increasingly progressive in its 
outlook and is looking to Canada for encouragement and assistance. The book 
reviews the geography of the country — its topography, climate, natural 
resources, products and industries. It deals briefly with the origin of the 
population, which numbers approximately 27,000,000. In Mexico education 
is now mainly secular, compulsory and free to all citizens, as it is in our 
country. There are fourteen universities with a combined student population 
of 60,000. The University of Mexico is now constructing what will be the 
largest stadium in the world with a seating capacity of 110,000. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the book is the author’s ring-side account of a 
Mexican bull-fight which, incidentally, would provide good material for sight 
work or dictation in our Grade XII and XIII classes. You will also enjoy 
reading the Colonel’s description of the famous hanging gardens, the pyramids 
of the Aztecs, Emperor Maximilian’s palace and Acapulco, Mexico’s popular 
“station balnéaire”. The author of Images du Mexique makes this optimistic 
prediction regarding the future of Mexico: “Avec la paix qui regne maintenant 
dans tout le pays et la fiévre du progrés que |’on constate partout au Mexique, 
il y a tout lieu de croire que cette vaste contrée va se développer rapidement 
et qu’elle occupera, avant longtemps, un rang trés important parmi les peuples 
de l’Amérique du Nord.” 


G. A. K. 


RASSER OF ALSACE, by L. A. Triebel, University of Tasmania. Published 
by the Melbourne University Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 150. 


This is an excellant monograph, the enjoyment of which ought to be 
shared by students of literature, history and folklore alike. For while Rasser 
is less than a second rate literary figure and the play with which Triebel is 
chiefly concerned shows all the earmarks of hackwork done pro domo—for 
the schoolchildren of Ensisheim who acted in it—such threads cannot be 
examined without careful consideration of the whole social fabric of the Age 
of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. To this task Triebel has 
brought admirable resources of scholarship and ingenuity. To say that his 
efforts would have been worthy of a better literary object, is to miss the 
value of such research. This is clearly a case where the literary historian 
and critic has more to offer than the writer under discussion. 


Rasser’s Spil von Kinderzucht was performed in 1573 and published the 
following year. No copies were known to be extant until in 1894 a Basle 
librarian found pages of it from at least five different copies glued into some 
other old books. An almost complete reconstruction was made possible, 
including a number of wood-cut illustrations by Rasser’s own hand. It re- 
mains for fate to bring Professor Triebel to Basle to realize the significance 
of this discovery. Though not exactly the missing link in the evolution of 
Schuldramen, Rasser’s play lends itself well to a thorough analysis of the 
didactic and religious interests such productions were meant to further. And 
if at times we almost lose sight of the Spil von-Kinderzucht—a mere pebble 
in the development of German drama—this is all to the good. For here the 
play is definitely not the thing, as our attention is shifted to the flux of 
cultural history to which Rasser made his small contribution. 


H. B. 
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J. S. Brushwood, THE ROMANTIC NOVEL IN MEXICO, Columbia, Missouri, 
The University of Missouri, 1954 


The Mexican novel has, in recent years, attracted considerable attention 
on the part of literary critics and historians, as well as the novelists them- 
selves. In 1914, the noted Mexican author Federico Gamboa delivered a 
lecture on “La novela mexicana”, which was subsequently published. There 
followed such specialized studies as J. Lloyd Read’s The Mexican Historical 
Novel (1826-1910), in 1939, and F. Rand Morton’s Los novelistas de la revo- 
lucion mexicana, in 1949, the latter continuing the subject from where the 
former had left off. Another renowned novelist, Mariano Azuela, reviewing 
Cien afios de novela mexicana in 1947, arrived at the conclusion that, al- 
though THE great Mexican novel remained yet to be written, there was 
enough promise in the exciting prose fiction material to warrant optimism 
for the future. 

The latest contribution to the subject-matter is Professor Brushwood’s 
thorough study, a re-working and expansion of material orginally presented 
as a Ph.D. dissertation. Narrowing down his theme to a discussion of novels 
which are romantic, but not historical (the latter, we recall, had been ex- 
haustively treated by J. Lloyd Read), the author traces the groping towards 
an understanding and interpretation of the native scene in a genre which, 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, moved, slowly but steadily, 
from Romantic exaggeration towards a more sober, realistic view of society 
and towards, what Henriquez Urena so aptly termed, “self expression”. 

Different from Altamirano, “the kindest literary critic of all time”. 
(p. 35), Professor Brushwood is severe and, while acknowledging merits, 
does not fail to point to the shortcomings in the works he discusses. 

The occasional minor misprint has slipped into the text of his study, 
such as “marcade benevolencia” (p. 37), footnote) and “Leyanda de navidad” 
(p. 95). Finally there is a sentence on p. 45 (“What he produced to a _ series 
of caricatures”) where a printer seems to have taken excessive liberties with 
English syntax. 

Professor Brushwood’s detailed, carefully documented study which treats 
more than thirty authors and their main works, merits credit, indeed, for 
its spade work approach to a piece of literary virgin territory. At the same 
time, it shows up once again the difficulty of drawing sharp dividing lines, 
endeavouring to fit into rigid categories, such as romanticism, realism. 
naturalism etc., works of literature which all too often defy precise classifi- 


cation. 
K. L. LEVY, University of Toronto. 


EXPRIMEZ-VOUS! by J. Gillimore. 96 pages, Clarke, Irwin, 1955. 80¢. 

Do you ever find yourself running out of ideas for general conversation 
questions for examinations? Here is a series of 500 questions with answer 
material for oral or written practice. The questions are based on fifty 
different topics and there is an index of subjects for reference. Clubs and 
conversation groups will find this useful as a text. 


FLUENT FRENCH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS by C. S. Elston. Clarke, 

Irwin, 1954. Book I, 144 pages, $1.20; Book II, 160 pages, $1.20; Book III, 

176 pages, $1.30; and Teacher’s Book, 126 pages, $1.50. 

It is not surprising that the author of Allons Jouer and French Classroom 
Comedies should have taken the next step and fashioned a course based on such 
activity methods, thus enlisting the participation of all students. By means 
of games, songs and playlets the student is taught and then uses the grammar 
and vocabulary. The grammar in Book I is limited to the present tense, in 
Book II to the perfect tense with “avoir’’, thus, in the author’s words, “pro- 
viding a solid basis for the full treatment of the verb (including the sub- 
junctive mood) in Book IIT’. 

The course is flexible enough (translation exercises into French may be 
_ omitted, for example) to suit all types of students — those interested only 
in acquiring a command of the spoken language and those looking to the 
arene and university-entrance examinations—in English secondary 
schools. 
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The private schools in this country with their flexible organization and 
small classes might very well experiment with such a course. (See “A French 
Plan That Works” by J. S. Macfarlane, Review, Vol. XI, 3, p. 23.) The others 
will find inspiration and stimulation in the many ingenious and interesting 
illustrations, games and exercises devised by the resourceful Mr. Elston. 


DE QUOI ENCORE? by Claude Aveline, edited by J. R. Quinault. 76 pages, 
including vocabulary and notes—Clarke, Irwin, 1955. 70 cents. 
The whimsical charm of these eight animal fables by the contemporary 
novelist will escape all but the better Grades XII and XIII students. 
M. S. 


(1) A SET OF TWO PRONUNCIATION RECORDS prepared by G. A. 
Klinck and spoken by E. Joliat. Yale Book Co., Toronto. Single record 
$4.25, the set $7.00. 


(2) FOUR FRENCH DICTATION RECORDS for Grades XI and XII. Yale 
Book Co., Toronto. $10.00. 


All will have noted that the dictation test for the Grade XIII June 
examination will come on the Authors paper in 1956. 

It is obvious that training in aural comprehension must start early. 
The student who has the opportunity to express himself in French as well 
as to listen to French will, of course, have an advantage. 

If you feel diffident about your French or you would like your students 
to get used to other voices than your own, the above recordings will be useful. 

The first item consists of two 12” records. The first contains a review 
of French sounds: the oral vowels, the nasalised vowels, the consonants and 
semi-consonants on the one record; and a review of liaison, syllabication, 
inflection and intonation on the other. The second record concludes with an 
ancedote. 

The most important feature of these records is that there is a pause 
after the pronunciation of each sound or example, in which the student may 
repeat what he has heard. For optimum results, it is suggested that students 
should have copies of the scripts which are available in quantities. Teachers 
may wish to use the recordings for dictative purposes. The pauses make 
that possible too. 

The second item offers four 10” recordings of dictation exercises, two for 
Grade XI and two for Grade XII. Each anecdote consists of around 60 words, 
but the technique and speed of dictation follow the pattern of the Grade 
XIII June examination records. Male and female voices speak the oe. 


ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR by Hazel Jane Bullock. 315 pages, 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955, $3.50. 

This is an attractively illustrated grammar for college students who are 
anxious to cover quickly, but comprehensively, the forms and syntax of 
elementary French in order to advance more rapidly to extensive reading of 
literary and cultural material or to intensive drill in oral French. 

There is an introduction on pronunciation and a review lesson after every 
few lessons. The exercises are varied, covering grammar, pronunciation, 
translation of English into French and dictation. we 


JOURNAL PARISIEN by L. Clark Keating and William G. Clubb. 161 pages. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955, $2.00. 

This is a reader in the form of a diary which an imaginary American 
student keeps during a three-week stay in Paris. Each of the twenty-one 
chapters emphasizes one grammar point and covers most of them from the 
present tense to the subjunctive. The word study helps are interesting and 
useful. 

This would make a good college text for oral work or interesting supple- 
mentary reading for a Grade XIII student anxious to review grammar at 
the same time. “ua 
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FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR WORKBOOK by §. A. Edwards. 160 pages. 

Copp Clark, 1955, $1.25. 

If you have inadequately prepared students in your Grades XII and XIII 
classes, this publication by the French instuctor of the Provincial Normal 
School at Truro, Nova Scotia, may be what you are looking for. 

The workbook is a fairly comprehensive review of French grammar. 
Each of the sections deals with one topic only and starts with a clear, concise 
statement of the rules with plenty of examples. With very few exceptions 
(e.g. the section on pouvoir, savoir, connaitre) the presentation is adequate 
enough for the student to work on his own. More important is what follows: 
an abundance of exercises and tests (many of the objective, true-false and 
multiple-choice type) based only on the grammatical principles under con- 
sideration with vocabulary reduced to a minimum of the common everyday 
variety. 

Because of these features and a cross reference index at the back, the 
book is flexible enough to be used as a teacher’s reference, for general review, 
and for diagnostic and remedial work in certain areas. 

All of us are indebted to Mr. Edwards for a valuable teaching -. 


HANS AND WILLI by Milo Sperber. 143 pages including vocabulary. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. $1.50. 

These interesting ten one-act plays were originally radio scripts. Seven 
of them have now been adapted for stage or platform presentation. Pro- 
duction is simple, as is suggested by the sketches included. The language 
difficulty is of Grades XII and XIII level. “8 


BEI JURGEN IN LUBECK, by Eric Orton. 100 pages including vocabulary 
and exercises. Clarke, Irwin, 1955, 80c. 

This is a German “Année Francaise” with useful everyday vocabulary 
on schools, holidays, food, travel, etc. Each of the fourteen chapters is 
followed by three exercises: (a) questionnaire; (b) translation into German; 
and (c) free composition. Suitable after two years of a. 


WIR SPIELEN THEATER by Anabel Williamson. 63 pages including vocab- 
ulary. Clarke, Irwin, 1955, 55¢. 

These six short interesting plays are intended for production (with the 
help of the notes on properties, etc.) after a year or so of German. There is 
a questionnaire for classroom use at the end of each playlet. The six titles 
are: Der Zerstreute Professor; Die Bildsaiulen; Till Eulenspiegel als Zahnarzt; 
Gerdas Gehalt; Bei der Modistin; Drei Wiinsche. ie 


BRIEFLY NOTED: 

1. Basic Elements of Spanish, by Joseph W. Barlow, New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1955. $3.00. (Recordings of the texts of lessons 2-15, 
by Manuel G. Martinez, available.) 

2. La vida espanola, by Diego Marin and Neale Hamilton Tayler. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. $2.90. 

38. Cartas marruecas, by José Cadalso. Edited by L. B. Walton. London, 
G. Bell and Sons, 1954. (Clarke, Irwin.) 

4. Poco a poco—A graded Spanish Reader for Younger Beginners, by W. W. 
Timms. London, University of London Press, 1954. $ .70. (Clarke, 
Irwin.) 

5. La vida social del coloniaje—Life in the Spanish Colonies, by G. A. Otero. 
New York, 1955. (A Bertrand Bilingual Text.) 

€. Spanish for Today, by Mary Weld Coates. New York, Harper, 1942. 
(McGraw-Hill.) (Beginners’ Grammar.) 

7. Estas Américas, by Mary Weld Coates. New York, Harper, 1944. 

, McGraw-Hill.) (Grammar-Reader,) 

Juan: un joven de México, by Jane C. Watson and Anne Z. Moore. New 

York, Harper, 1942. (McGraw-Hill.) (Elementary reader.) J. H. P. 
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GASC’S LITTLE GEM FRENCH DICTIONARY by J. Marks. 279 pages. 

Clarke, Irwin, 1952, 90¢. 

This is a new edition (3%” x 6%”) with an enlarged supplement and is 
based on Gasc’s well-known French dictionary, To save space the editor 
has omitted from the French-English part all cognates and adverbs formed 
regularly by the addition of “ment’’ to the feminine of the adjective. In the 
larger English-French part, verbs formed from nouns by the addition of “er” 
and some words like “unconvinced” and “unconverted” have been omitted. 
This is good value for students. 

M. S. 
AN OBJECTIVE TEST Mrase O 
gt 
—_ 
Les Chasseurs de Papillons 
Complétez les déclarations suivantes en ajoutant le mot ou |’expression 
qui convient: 


1. André Détraille était (a) ingénieur d’automobiles (b) entomologiste 
(c) médecin (d) missionnaire. 


2. Le but principal de |’expédition brésilienne était de (a) vendre des 
hydroglisseurs (b) trouver des papillons rares (c) explorer la région 
de 1’Amazone. 

3. La Libellule était (a) un hélicoptére (b) un bateau &4 moteur (c) un 
hydroglisseur. 

4. La ville de Manaos est située (a) en France (b) en Italie (c) au 
Brésil (d) en Espagne. 

5. Lorsqu’André est tombé dans le Tapajoz il (a) a été dévoré par un 


crocodile (b) s’est noyé (c) a été sauvé par le métis. 

6. Xamba a deviné la présence des blancs en trouvant (a) des morceaux de 
bois bralé (b) les débris d’un repas (c) la douille d’une cartouche. 
Maubrin et Célier étaient (a) des explorateurs (b) des membres de 
la Société de Géographie de Paris (c) des bandits. 

8. Ils demandaient des provisions parce qu’ils (a) mouraient de faim 
(b) désiraient les donner aux indigénes (c) voulaient s’en aller. 

9. André a retrouvé son revolver dans (a) sa botte (b) une autre poche 
(c) la cabane de Maubrin et Célier. 

10. Xamba (a) avait peur des bandits, (b) se moquait de leurs mauvaises 

: intentions (c) était de leurs amis. 
*.. 11. La tribu du métis demeurait (a) dans des cabanes (b) dans un petit 
village dans la forét (c) dans une ville d’un millier de maisons. 

12. Les indigénes du Brésil voyagent pour la plupart (a) en canot (b) en 
pirogue (c) en voiture (d) 4 cheval. 

13. Depuis leur arrivée au Brésil André et ses compagnons avaient été (a) 
détestés (b) nourris (c) protégés par les indigénes. 

14. Les bandits avaient emmené (a) Robert (b) Jacques (c) André 
(d) Xamba en otage. 

15. Les Indiens obéissaient 4 Xamba parce qu’il était (a) un métis, (b) un 
grand guerrier (c) l’amides blancs (d) le dernier roi des Incas. 

16. On a retrouvé la Libellule (a) dans un petit lac (b) dans une petite 
baie au bord de la riviére (c) dans la ville indienne 

17. Quand Maubrin a quitté la pirogue pour aller explorer le rapide il (a) a 
été fait prisonnier par ses compatriotes (b) a été tué par les Indiens 
(c) s’est noyé dans les eaux tumultueuses. 

18. Célier (a)s’est échappé aux indigénes qui l’avaient fait prisonnier (b) 
a été tué par une fléche, (c) s’est évadé dans la Libellule. 

19. En retrouvant l’hydroglisseur, André et ses amis ont été obligés de 
(a) remplacer l’hélice (b) réparer le moteur (c) ’abandonner a 
cause des dommages. 

20. André a rapporté de la forét de Brésil (a) des poissons trés rares 
(b) une collection unique de papillons (c) de jolis petits oiseaux. 
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EVERYDAY ENGLISH and FRENCH 


128 pages — 50c. 

Teachers who favor the conversational approach and a 
practical bilingual vocabulary will want their classes to use 
this new publication which contains more than 10,000 words 
and expressions in everyday use. 

Throughout the book the left hand column is reserved for the 
English vocabulary — in alphabetical order — and the right hand 
column for its French equivalent with the gender of each French noun. 
It is possible to begin with any chapter and the teacher may make 
his own selections. The difficulty of integrating vocabulary in com- 
pleted text is decreased by the use of supplementary phrases following 
numerous key-words. 

This book will meet the needs of students with widely 
varying interests and ability, as may be seen from the List 
of Contents:—MEMBERS of the FAMILY; HOME LIFE 
and SOCIAL LIFE; PARTS of the BODY; CLOTHES; 
SCHOOL; The CITY; CITY LIFE; TELEPHONE. 
Bibliography. 


Write to 
MISS E. L. BERNARD 
P.O. Box 31, Loretteville, Quebec. 





“The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching 
in the United States” 


The Modern Language Journal 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on 
methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and textbooks 
in the field. 
Edited by CAMILLO P. MERLINO, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers’ Associations. 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries (including 
Canada) $4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 

SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


The third revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS, 1949" by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign 
Languages, Schools of the City of New York, may be obtained from the office of 
the JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, post paid, payable in advance. 
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